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THE OOMRADES. 





BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


LONG the highways of the year, 
The only paths that have no end, 
Two comrades, tried and true and dear, 


Go hand in hand as friend with friend. 


Indifferent are they if the dawn 
Withholds its crimson, or the noon, 
Behind a veil of gray withdrawn, 


Denies its amber for a boon. 


The rain may scurry up the glade, 
And blur the sunset’s brilliant book, 
Their faces in the twilight shade 


Will ever wear the rainbow look, 


All life to them is light and large 
With summit prospects, if they stray 
By sere December’s rimy marge, 


Or by the bloomy shores of May. 


From dales of doubt and peaks of care 
No woe-winds blow with chill annoy ; 
They walk in earth’s diviner air, 


These comrades leal, Content and Joy. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 13. 


Mrs. A. E. Dunning presided, and found her 
subject in the recent request of Mrs. Hume 
that prayer be offered for the work as well as 
for the workers. She spoke of the prepara- 
tion which God makes in the case of many 
who are called to important service, reading 
the account of Saul and his vision, Acts 9. 

Miss Kyle reported an incident of a mission- 
ary meeting in which reference had been 
made to the millions of women who are in 
darkness. Mrs. Montgomery was asked to 
offer the closing prayer and used this expres- 
sion: ‘‘O Lord, we call them Thy millions, 
but Thou callest each one by her name.” 

Miss Stanwood called attention to the cal- 
endar topic for the day, Prayer for the Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions of the Interior, and 
spoke of the meetings of the two boards held 
at the same hour every Friday morning, of 
the pleasant relations and warm sympathy be- 
tween them, of the frequent communication 
of president with president, secretary with 
secretary, and of the fact of anxieties, perplex- 
ities, hopes and encouragements common to 
both. She added that besides Dr. Root of 
Madura and Miss Crosby of Micronesia, both 
of W. B. M., a missionary of W. B. M. I. was 
present that morning, Miss Brown of the 
Kobé Girls’ College. Mrs. Judson Smith 
thought she had a message directly from the 
Board of the Interior in the news of their joy 
in reappointing Miss Mary H. Porter and Mrs. 
Laura Tucker Seeley, and their anxiety in re- 
gard to their treasury, the debt left over from 
last year being not quite half raised, and con- 
tributions for regular work coming in more 
slowly than usual. 

Miss Brown, who has been studying in New 
Haven the past winter, spoke of the efficient 
work which has been going on in Kobé Col- 
lege. She alluded to the assistance given 
them by Dr. Root when she was temporarily 
in Japan. Dr. Root spoke of the comfort 
mavy a missionary and other Christian has 
had in the assurance, ‘‘ Fear not; for I have 
redeemed thee, I have called thee by thy 
name: thou art Mine,” and said if the two cal- 
endars were followed day by day it would 
bring one into close connection with all the 
work. 


————— a 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Mrs. Edw. Taylor, Binghamton, N.Y........... os 
J. B. Williams, Chapin, TU...... 6. .cccecedcocsocce 
Lyman D. Brown, Brooklyn, N.Y 
Mrs. M. J. Merwin, Newark, N.J 
Ellen Gordon, Washington, D.C, 
Mrs. T. 8. Adams, BOGOR... 000 ccsecccccccesses 
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—, 8. D., April 9, 1894. 

I have received and enjoyed the Congregationalist for 
the last three years as a present from a friend in the 
East. I do not know whether the paper has been paid 
for another year or not, but must say that if it has not 
been I shall be obliged to stop it, as 1 cannot spare the 
money for its renewal. D. 





Don’T worry yourself and don’t worry the baby; 
avoid both unpleasant conditions by giving the 
child pure, digestible food. Don’t use solid prepa- 
rations. Nature intended infants should be raised 
on milk. The Gail Borden Eagle Condensed Milk 
is the safest solution of the problem. 


ECONOMY AND STRENGTH — Valuable vegetable reme- 
dies are used in the preparation of Hood’s Sarsapariila 
in such a peculiar manner as to retain the full medicinal 
value of every ingredient. Thus Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
combiies economy and strength and is the only remedy 
of which “lv Doses One Doilar” is true. Be sure to 
get Hood's. 

Hoop’s PILLS do not purge, pain or gripe, but act 
promptly, easily and efficiently. 





Subscribers 7 Cc olumn. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Church Clubs for Boys.—The Handbook of the 
Order of the Knights of King Arthur and other litera- 
ture will be sent for 15 cents. Wm. Byron Forbush, 
Riverside, KR. L. 


Greenland.—A large party is being formed to visit 
Greenland and the Arctic regions this summer. Hunt- 
ing, fishing, magnificent natural scenery. Special 
steamer. Address, with stamp, H. W. Dunning, 128 
North College, New Haven, Ct. 





Wanted.—By two young ladies, board in the country 
for three or four months on a farm not far from station, 
Prov. or B. & A. R. R. preferred: not over an hour’s 
= from Boston. Address R. M. T., care Congregation- 
alist. 
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FORWARD MOVEMENTS 
No. 2 of the Handbook Series 


CONTAINS 
INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NAME. CHARACTERISTICS. 


For example. 
ST. GEORGE’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
NEW YORK. 

Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D. D., pastor; Rev. 
Messrs. Theodore Sedgwick, W. W. Davis, J. N. 
Lewis, J. R. Atkinson, assistants. Membership 
January 1, 1894, 3,000. Additions during 1893, 553. 
Annual expenses over $100,000. Institutional 
work begun in 1883, 

BERKELEY TEMPLE, BOSTON. 

Rey.C.A. Dickinson, pastor; Rev. R. B. Tobey, 
Rev. W.S. Kelsey, associate pastors. Member- 
ship January 1, 1894, 957. Additions during 1893, 
103. Annual expenses about $19,000, of which 
about one-half comes from outside sources. {n- 
stitutional work begun in 1888, 

PEOPLE’S CHURCH, ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Rev. 8. G. Smith, D.D., pastor. Membership 
January 1, 1894, 510. Additions during 1893, 65. 
Annual expenses about $11,300, including $3,000 
for a Parish House. 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 
THE IDEA, ORIGIN AND METHODS. 
For example. 
ANDOVER HOUSE. 
6 Rollins Street, Boston, Mass. 
Opened, January, 1892. 
Head Worker, Robert A. Woods. 


UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT SOCIETY. 

26 Delancey Street, New York City. 
Opened, January, 1887. 
Head Worker, James B. Reynolds. 
HULL HOUSE. 
335 South Halsted Street, Chicago, IU. 
Opened, September, 1889. 
Head Workers, Miss Jane Addams and Miss 
Ellen Gates Starr. 


(in connection with each church or settlement is a 
brief statement regarding its work.) 


RESCUE MISSIONS. 
ORIGIN, AND SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE WORK IN 
GENERAL. 





Single copies, four cents. 
(ie 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _41 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, lass. 





AT LAST! A COMPLETE HANDBOOK 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL PASTORS. 


Pilgrim 
Pastor’s 
Manual 


By GrorGE M. Boynton, D.D. 
Secretary Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society 


This manual is intended for aid to pastors in the 
various services they are called upon to conduct out- 
side of the pulpit. It contains a service for laying 
a corner stone, for rome nee | a church building; 
the two forms recommended by the committees of 
the National Council for admission to the church; 
for household baptism; for the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper; and for Christian marriage. 

It gives an unusually large selection of Scripture 
to be used in connection with these services, with 
the offerings, for the sickroom and for funerals. 
All these selections are from the Revised Version. 

It gives the Creeds of Congregationalism, the 
Apostles’, the Burial Hill and the Commission of 
1883; the proper order for the conduct of Congrega- 
tional councils; a few forms of letters missive and 
certiticates of most frequent use. 

A special feature is a careful compilation of Rules 
of Order for Ecclesiastical Bodies. In these Dr. 
Boynton has had the careful advice and suggestions 
of Dr. Quint, whose indorsement goes with this 
section. 

The book closes with a selection of progere from 
our Protestant liturgies for the study of our pastors. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 


It contains 250 pages, printed on extra fine and 
opaque paper and makes a thin volume. It is bound 
in leather with round corners and red edges, easy to 
carry in the pocket. The print of the parts to be 
used in the services is large and plain. 

It is just what every minister needs and wants. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN'’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y,; 
Chicago, Tll.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 150-paged 
Agency Manual free. EveReTT O. Fisk & Co. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21, 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HO/SIE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
REV. EDW. A. BENNER. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Summer term of the 59th year begins April 
12,1894. Bestof home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 








The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. ER. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He aw meng to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders bis services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


‘Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & C0., “Wer vorurny. 























IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send f 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 
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‘OHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO.. 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


58 Washington St, esie2n'ss.. Boston 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
WAYE FURNISHED 25.000 152 0 
CH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST BEST. 
GENUINE 


LY & C 9, 
WEST-TROY, N.Y.1a611-meTAL 


CHIMES, Erc, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established iu 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
RBRLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


(HE URCH BELI SE { 
PUREST BELL AL, LLS > 


Send for ice 
WcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MB 


RYRBEXS Bid FOUNRRY 


Cin 
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ousted BELGE, PEACE A QE, 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The Sunday Evening Service was discussed 
last Monday morning, the subject being opened 
by Rev. E. T. Pitts of Everett, who gave an 
effective description of his own evening sery- 
ice in which by simple methods, at the com- 
mand of almost any church, an average at- 
tendance has been secured in March of over 
600. Its pastor modestly attributes this suc- 
cess in part to the phenomenal increase of 
population in his field and to the strong sup- 
port given by the cburch to his plans. The 
first twenty minutes of the service is devoted 
to music by a choir of young people of the 
church trained by the organist, in which the 
special aims are heartiness and variety. Then 
follows a gospel talk of from twenty-five to 
thirty-five minutes by the pastor, after which 
he tries to learn who are especially interested, 
sometimes by walking down the aisles and 
asking those who wish to lead a new life to 
give him the hand, and sometimes in other 
ways. As the people disperse, they are met 
in the vestibule by several young men who 
invite them to an after meeting in the vestry, 
to which pastor and choir adjourn. Here is 
opportunity for personal conversation and 
prayer. Those interested are brought to the 
notice of the pastor, their addresses taken, 
and they are afterward visited and, if possible, 
induced to join some one of the church organ- 
izations, with a view to ultimate church mem- 
bership. The keynote of the whole is cordial, 
persistent, personal work. Mr. Pitts instanced 
several cases of persons .whose whole lives 
have been changed asa result of these meet- 
ings. He spoke highly of the results of train- 
ing in the Christian Endeavor Society and the 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, from 
which organizations he draws his most skill- 
ful assistants. 

Dr. F. E. Sturgis of Natick alluded to his 
Sunday evening service, in which a part of 
the time for speaking is given to laymen who 
have been previously asked to prepare them- 
selves to follow the pastor. Dr. Smith Baker 
emphasized the importance of the evening 
service on account of its being practically the 
only opportunity for reaching the mass of 
working people. 

Poet EP = See 


SOUND SENSE. 


Country people are sometimes thought to be 
fully as critical of their pastors as are city 
folk, but here is an utterance from a rural 
correspondent of a Maine paper which shows 
that some of the attendants on country 
churches realize the limitations which the 
ability to pay but a small salary imposes. 
teferring to a new minister in the village, he 
Says: 


We hope at least everybody will go to 
hear him and judge for themselves. But 
don’t be too critical. No doubt we all 
flatter ourselves that we are quite capable 
of appreciating the rare genius of a Phillips 
Brooks or the winged eloquence of Dr. 
Storrs, but the salary these two churches 
can raise for their pastor would hardly com- 
mand either, so we must be less ambitious 
in our desires. And an earnest man of 
mediocre talents, working among the people 
the year round will do vastly more good 
than a brilliant student for a few months 
in the summer. 








‘“‘A Poor Parish, 
A Good Salary, 
And no favors from the 
Home Mission Board.”’ 


A solution of the bread-and- butter ques- 
tion for self-sacrificing ministers. 

The above book of means and methods 
will be mailed free upon application to 


' LOUIS H. SCHNEIDER, 
P.[0. Box 3064, - -¥ Boston, Mass. 





‘he Congregationalist 
HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


MAY 
166 Pages; 52 Illustrations. 


My First Visit to New England. By 
Wictiam Dean Howe tts. First Part. With 
5 Illustrations. 

The Exiles. A Story. By Ricnarp Har- 
ping Davis. With 3 Illustrations by T. px 
THULSTRUP. 

The Chastisement of the Qualla Bat- 
tooans. By Epngar Sranron Mactay. 
With 7 Illustrations by T. pe Tautsrrup. 

The Miracle of Tisha Hofnagle. A 
Story. By R. C. V. Meyers. With 4 Illus- 
trations by W. T. Smepiey. 

The Advent of Spring. By Mark W. 
Haxrrinaton. With 6 Maps. 

A Kentucky Cardinal. A Story. By 
James Lane Aten. Part I. With 4 Il- 
lustrations by ALBeat E. Srerner. 

Pecuniary Independence. By Junius 
Henri Browne. 

At Cheniere Caminada, 
Grace Kiva, 

A Note of a Philogynist. 
Marrion Wi.cox. 

A Little Journey in Java. By Freperic 
M. Borer. With 6 Illustrations, 

A Kinsman of Red Cloud. A Story. By 
Owen Wisrer. With 4 Illustrations by 
Freperic REMINGTON, 

Charleston, South Carolina (1861). By 
Anna C. Brackett. 

The End of an Animosity. A Story. 
By L. CLarkson. 


The Relations of Life to Style in 


A Story. By 


A Story. By 


Architecture. By Tuomas Hasrines. 
Trilby. A Novel. By Grorce pu Maurier. 
Part V. With 15 Illustrations by the Au- 


thor. 
Poems by Toomas Baitey Atpricn (with il- 
lustration) and Cuarzorre Fiske Bares. 
Editor's Study. By Dupiey 
Warner. 

Editor’s Drawer contains an illustrated 
story by Rutn McEnery Stuart and other 
humorous Sketches and Illustrations, 


Literary Notes. 


CHARLES 


By Laurence Herron, 
Now Ready 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 





If You Want the LATEST SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK by IRA D. SANKEY, 
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SONGS. 


257 songs; #35 per 100, in Boards. Many of the lead- 
ing Sunday Schools in the land have adopted this book. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


8. E. C. 4th & Elm, Cinn, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN 1.0 


76 E. Nintb St., New York. 
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Weeks, without leaving your homes, by the 
Meisterschaft System. 5th Thousand, 
A ae taughtas if actually ihe wee sence of 
the teacher. Terms for or” m- 
bership, $5.00 for each lan- 
guage. All questions an- 
Swered and exercises cor- 
rected free of charge. Specimen copy of 


Part One, any language, sent free on receipt 
of 2 cent postage stamp. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co, 
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MPR VED COMMUNION SERVICE.” 
vidual cups; cups easily served to communicants; 
dan filled instantaneously, 
address Rev. J. G. THOMAS, Lima, O. 





For further particulars | 
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Music for Children’s Day. 


PILGRIM SERIES No. XXXI. 
The Child in the Midst. 


Only the abridged edition of No. XX XI is published. 
8 pp., price 3 cts.; 100 copies, $2.00. 
ALSO 


No. XXVII, MY COUNTRY. 


. sq { Abridged, 8 pp., $2.00. 
TWO SESTISS. ( Original, 16 pp., $4.00. 
Also, regular edition, original music, 16 pp, $4.00, of 
the following — 
Ill, CHILDREN AND THE KINGDOM. 
VI, CHILD IN THE TEMPLE. 
XI, BIBLE CHILDREN. 
XV, THE GOOD FIGHT. 
XIX, MY SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
XXIII, THE LORD’S GARDEN. 
«*s Samples 2 cents each ,*, 





Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


A Day with Birds «4 Flowers 


New Songs, Recitations, Hymns, 
Seripture Readings. 


A BEAUTIFUL 16 PAGE SERVICE, 
Floral Praise |) ‘hb? 9 , 
No. 12, For Children’s Day, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN, 
#4 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave.. 


Musicians, Read! 


A collection of high 

Sunlight and Shadow grade but not difficult 

By Julian Edwardes. songe, that have 

never before appeared in print. Each is a gem. 
Price, $1 Postpaid. 

A beok on anew plan, 


LESSONS IN AUCITION 15 be ‘sed in private oF 

By Helene Sparmann. class instruction forthe 
development of musical language. Every iuteliigent 
musician will give this masterly work a hearty 
welcome. Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. 


A collection of BA- 

St. Gageilian Gollectionered mini «ar: 
ger or ma 

voices. wi l te cape salty acce steide! in Gos “pel Meet- 

ings and the Y. Price, 40 Cents Postpaid. 


G "the latest anthem collection 
Anthem rOW!by this celebrated church music 

by H. P Danks. composer. Price, 35 Cts. Postpard 
G i | The leading Piano inst: uction book 

urricu um by an American. Unequaled in its 
By Geo. F. Root own field. American or Foreign 
fingering. Price, $2.75 Postpaid. 

Any of the above heres will be sent to responsible parties for 
examination. conditional upon postage or express charges beir if 
said by the one ordering, and that copies returned to us shal 
be perfectly saleable. 

a® Send ro cts. for sample copy of new Muaical Visitor, 
conleining music for Choirs, in addition to its general literary 
matter. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 

CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


$12.00 T0 $35.0 weaeng, Say us. Par- 


ties preferred who can furnish a horse and travel 
through the country; a team, though, is not neces- 
sary. A few vacancies in towns and cities. Men and 
women of good character will find this an excep- 
tional eee for profitable employment. Spare 
hours may be used to good advantage. B. F, JOHNSON 
& CO., lith and Main Streets, Richmond, Va. 


The Kingdom. 


(Continuing the Northwestern Congregationalist.) 





Chicago. 















a week can be made 








Managing Editor, 
REV. H. W. GLEASON. 
Associate Editors, 
PRES. GEORGE A. GATES, 
PROF. GEO. D. HERRON, REV. B. FAY MILLS, 
REV. DR. THOS. C. HALL, REV. DR. JOHN P. COYLE, 
REV. DR. LESTER L. WEST, PROF. JESSE MACY, 
REV. DR. JOSIAH STRONG, REV. GEO. D. BLACK. 
Department of Christian Sociology, 
PROF. JOHN R. COMMONS, 


Department of Church Work, 
REV. J. NEWTON BROWN. 

THE KINGDOM is a religious family newspaper, 
its aim being to persuade men to “ Seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness.” Recogniz- 
ing that the great questions of the day are those 
which touch men at the point of their socia! rela- 
tions, it will devote large space to the discussion of 
these questions, always viewing them from the 
standpoint of the Gospel. Its special field is ‘ Ap- 
plied Christianity.” 


Subscription Price, $1.50 per Year.¥Y ~. 
Trial subscription, three months, 25 cents. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES. 
Address, } 
THE KINGDOM, 


1106 Lumber Exchange, 
(First issue, Apri! 20.) Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Y “1847” 
gers 
Silverware 


If you wish the old original 
quality of Rogers Spoons, 
Forks, Knives, etc., accept 
only those which are stamped 


(< — " EY 














Manufactured only by the 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 
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WEDDING 


AND 


FAMILYSILVER 


925-1000. 


Bigelow, Kennard & Co, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
511 Washington Street, Boston. 








The Edison-Mimeograph 


Pee $22 and $25. , 
Ty pe W riter. Valuable to Clergymen 
ar and church workers 

. because: 





It comes within 
the reach off all in 
price; it is easily 
learned and opera- 
ted; it makes beau- 
tiful plain copy; it 
does the best Mim- 
eograph work and manifolding and is 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 














| nano, New York, Philadelphia. 
EWIS' 98 z% LYE 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED 
(PATENTED) 


The strongest and purest Lyo 
made, Unlike other Lye, it being 
a fine powder and packed in a can 
with removable li the contents 
are always ready tor use. Vin 
make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
in 20 minutes without boiling. 
as is ee how for Gosacing wae 

pe Sinfecting sinks, closets, 
Cashing bottles, paints, trees, etc. 

PENNA. SALT M’?'G CO. 

Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 








WALL PAPERS Send 10c. for postage & 
we will mail you a beau- 

tiful line of samples and book of instructions how | 

to paper. We retail at wholesale prices. Agents | 

anc Papen pentecs send $1.00 for large books. 

R. B. BRADLEY, 704 Grand Ave., New Haven, Conn, 





The A Pronounced Suecess 

+ * . : An 8&8 page service with 
Congregationalist ,,7)\.. 3° vespers and 
special occasions, published 
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EMEMBER there are hundreds of brands 
of White Lead (so called) on the market that are not White 
Lead, composed largely of Barytes and other materials: 


But the number of brands of genuine 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


is limited. 
and just as good as they were when you or your father were boys: 


** ANCHOR” (Cincinnati), “JEWETT” (New York). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ** KENTUCKY " (Louisville). 

“ ATLANTIC” (New York). “JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
‘*BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). **MORLEY ”" (Cleveland). 

“ BRADLEY ” (New York). ** MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 
‘**BROOKLYN ” (New York). **RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 
“COLLIER "’ (St. Louis). “*SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo). “SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
‘“‘DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). ** SOUTHERN ’’(St. Louis and Chicago). 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati), “ULSTER” (New York). 
‘‘FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). ** UNION ”’ (New York). 


If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors,a pound of color to 25 pounds of lead. The best merchants 


sell them, the best painters use them. 


A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 


painting amd color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free, 


Boston Branch. NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


Congress and Purchase Stree ts, Boston 


The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, 
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SERVICES #7 
semi-monthly. This move- 


ment on the part of the Congregationalist, to print, 
at the lowest possible cost, a weli-arranged order of 
worship, has met with enthusiastic approval. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold. 
Yearly subscription, 25 ets.; one cent each. 100 
copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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7 GRACEFUL, light and strong, this ¥% 
product of the oldest bicycle es- 
tablishment in America still retains 
its place at the head. Always well 
up to the times or a little in advance, 
rs its well deserved and ever increasing 
. \ iD \\ popularity is a source of pride and Git 
]/ Yeu jj gratification to its makers. To ride 
-||% Oy H} - ANT a bicycle and not to ride a Columbia is to fall 
:Yj- short of the fullest enjoyment of a noble sport. 





A beautiful illustrated catalogue POPE MFG. CO., 
aes ig cred pre Mined Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
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A. B. C. Bicycle Details in our Catalogue. 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. % 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Nos. 5-8, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgive- 
ness of Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy 
Youth; 8, The House of Our God; 9, Passiontide ; 
10, Easter; Nos. 11-13, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 11, 
The Homeland; 12, Humility; 13, God in Nature; 14, 
The Way of Peace (Memorial); 15, Children’s Sun- 
day; 16, National. 


% THE HANDBOOK SERIES. % 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

No. 2 for 1894, now ready, 1s called 

FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
and is devoted to three unique and interesting lines 
of modern effort: 
(1) Institutional Churches, 
(2) Social Settlements, 
(3) Rescue Missions. 

Facts have been gathered from all over the coun- 
try relating to the subjects treated, and a careful 
and condensed statement of the present status of 
each movement is given, together with a list of the 
leading exponents of the idea and ome description 
of their individual characteristics. We believe that 
such a survey as this has never been undertaken, and 
that “Forward Movements” will embody exceed- 
ingly valuable information never before given to the 
public in this compact and usable form. 

It is desirable that orders for this edition of the 
Handbook be sent in at once. The extremely low 
rate at which it is sold brings it within the reach of 
multitudes who wili be glad to obtain the freshest 
and most accurate information on these subjects. 
We have made no advance on our standard price for 
the Handbook, but offer Forward Movements. at 
4 cents apiece; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. It will 
be of advantage to pastors and to others to subscribe 
at once for the Handbook Series for 1894. Subscrip- 
tions are taken for the series for 15 cents. The sub- 
sequent editions to appear July 1 and October 1 
will contain equally valuable matter, 


+ FORM OF ADMISSION. >% 

To meet the demand already manifesting itself 
for the new form of admission to the church, 
printed in our issue of Feb.22, we have issued a neat 
eight-page leafiet, which will be sent, postpaid, for 
three cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $2.00. 
Churches contemplating any change in their method 
of receiving new members should examine carefully 
this form, prepared by a representative committee 
of the National Council. 


* CONGREGATIONALISM +h 
FOR WHAT DOES IT STAND? 

The first two editions of our four-page leaflet with 
this title are already exhausted, but another has been 
issued, and orders can be filled promptly. Many 
pastors are putting the leafiets into the hands of 
their young people, and write to us of the benefits 
already accruing from their circulation. Price, 40 
cents a hundred, postpaid; smaller quantities at a 
proportionate rate. 








REMARKABLY useful and peaceful 
life came to its end on earth last 
Friday, when Dr. James H. Means 

passed away. His entire ministerial life 
of nearly forty-six years was spent with 
one people, and he lived and died almost 
under the shadow of the meeting house of 
the Second Church in Dorchester. Twenty 
years ago his face was one of the most 
familiar in the public meetings of Con- 
gregationalists in Boston, and no one was 
more honored and beloved than he. His 
predecessor, Rev. John Codman, came to 
the pastorate of the Second Church in 
1808 as a champion of orthodoxy, when 
orthodox Congregationalism was very un- 
popular in Boston, but after a sturdy fight 
he held the old church to the old faith. 
Dr. Means came te the pastorate while 
the echoes of the conflict were still heard, 
and loyally preached the truth which the 
Second Church had always maintained. 
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Withal, he represented the best and most 
winning type of the true pastor and the 
Christian gentleman. So completely had 
illness compelled him in recent years to 
retire from public life that he has been 
known to none except his intimate friends. 
But while his body had become almost com- 
pletely paralyzed, his mental faculties re- 
mained clear and alert to the end. He 
remembered his former associates with af- 
fection, and many cherish grateful memories 
of him and his work. 


Our day of publication, April 19, is the 
inauguration of a new legal holiday in Mas- 
sachusetts. It is a day connected with im- 
portant events in the history of this Com- 
monwealth, The first real tyranny imposed 
on the Massachusetts colony, the Andros 
government, came to an end by the uprising 
of the people of Boston, April 19, 1689, 
The same date in 1775 was the beginning, 
in the battle of Lexington, of the war of 
American independence; and exactly eight 
years afterwards the close of the war was 
formally declared. April 19, 1861, is memo- 
rable as the beginning of bloodshed in the 
war which resulted in the abolition of 
American slavery. Rightly has the gov- 
ernor suggested that the holiday be called 
Patriots’ Day, and he has appropriately 
commended to the people a religious ob- 
servance of the day. It cannot long con- 
tinue to be generally observed unless it is 
honored by some higher purpose than mere 
amusement. The governor says in his proc- 
lamation inaugurating it: 


It is fitting, therefore, that the day should 
be celebrated as the anniversary of the birth 
of liberty and union. 

Let this day be dedicated then to solemn, 
religious and patriotic services, which may 
adequately express our deep sense of the trials 
and tribulations of the patriots of the earlier 
and of the latter days, and also especially our 
gratitude to Almighty God who crowned the 
heroic struggles of the founders and preservers 
of our country with victory and peace. 


Speaking of new departures in theological 
training Oberlin is not to be overlooked, for 
to her is due the honor of having just es- 
tablished a lectureship which is not par- 
alleled in any similar institution in the 
country. This lectureship will have to do 
with the Congregational benevolent socie- 
ties and each year there will be a presenta- 
tion of the history and work of one or more 
of them by men thoroughly versed in the 
subject. The initial course was given last 
week by Rev. C. J. Ryder, representing the 
American Missionary Association, and bis 
three lectures were as scientific and exhaust- 
ive in their nature as might be expected 
from an expert on any theme, while the 
historical outline and statement of present 
conditions were made to glow with an en- 
thusiasm born of personal devotion to and 
absorption in the work. Abundant oppor- 
tunity was given to the students for asking 
questions, and it is safe to say that they 
have today a more intelligent idea of what 
the A. M. A. is and what it stands for than 
half the men already in the ministry. If all 
our theological seminaries could find a 
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place for such instruction as this it would 
effectively help on our denominational use- 
fulness. 


The Bay Association of Ministers of San 
Francisco and vicinity has formally sur- 
rendered to the Bay Conference of Churches 
the responsibility for the standing of Con- 
gregational ministers within its bounds. 
This is a change in accordance with the 
principles of Congregationalism which the 
National Council has recommended, An 
association of ministers is in effect a club, 
and is not responsible to any church or 
body of churches. These associations in 
New England States have for ,,enerations 
assumed the responsibility of licensing min- 
isters and of certifying to their standing. 
But the proper bodies to do this work are 
the conferences of churches, which would 
furnish better safeguards for the minister 
and for churches looking for pastors. We 
hope to see the associations voluntarily 
handing over this matter to the churches, 
and the conferences taking steps to affirm 
their rights and perform their duty in this 
important business, 

To some minds the idea is fascinating 
that if all Christians would do all in their 
power to proclaim the gospel the world 
would be converted in a few years. Second 
Adventists are fond of asserting that when 
the gospel has been preached to all nations 
Christ will reappear, and that this might 
easily be done in our generation. Dr. Pier- 
son has computed that the millennium 
might thus be brought in within eleven 
years. But our correspondent from India 
this week suggests how little real change is 
brought about by the mere proclamation of 
the gospel. He shows that education and 
Western culture do not bring to India moral 
stamina, even when imparted by Christian 
minds and hearts in mission institutions, 
The Hindu's ‘strangely dual conscience 
enables him to carry with ease all the Chris- 
tian truth that a school may impart wedded 
to a vast amount of inherited and stupid 
error.’’ A similar lesson is being freshly 
emphasized by the evident incapacity of the 
Hawaiians for self-government, because of 
this same want of moral stamina, though 
the race was declared to be Christianized a 
generation ago. When our Lord ascended 
to heaven His mission to the world was 
vastly larger than His disciples could com- 
prehend, and His followers today stil] find 
it hard to understand that to bring man- 
kind to His likeness is the work of many 
generations. 

——_— 
HOW SHALL WE TREAT ROMAN 
OATHOLIOS ? 

The part which the American Protective 
Association has played in recent city and 
town elections and the growing strength of 
the order, as well as its determined and 
bitter onslaught on the Roman Catholic 
Church, are disquieting and alarming many 
thoughtful citizens. Add to its activity in 
the field of politics the divisive elemen 
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which it is introducing into hundreds of 
Protestant churches, and we have before us 
a condition of affairs serious enough to 
trouble many who are far from being alarm- 
ists. Said a reputable citizen the other day 
to a Congregational minister, whose parish 
is hardly ten miles from the Massachusetts 
State House, ‘‘If you want to build up your 
church, you'd better join the A. P. A.” 
From other directions we hear of pastors 
suffering suspicion and even odium because 
they hold aloof from, or venture cautious 
criticism of, this rapidly spreading organ- 
ization. 

Our own objections to the A. P, A. have 
been, and are, to the mixed character of its 
membership, the combination of evil with 
good in the ends toward which it labors and 
its un-American and un-Christian methods. 
While the order contains some excellent 
citizens, it also gathers in many men as 
anti-Christian as they are anti-Catholic. 
It includes Englishmen and Irish Orange- 
men, eager to fight the battle of the Boyne 
over again, and it also represents, to a cer- 
tain exten, the combination of other na- 
tionalities against the Irish, At the same 
time, it must be remembered that there is 
strong provocation for the emancipation of 
our cities from the control of ignorant and 
corrupt men, who, for some reason or other, 
are nominally—often only nominally—con- 
nected with the Catholic Church. The pub- 
lic declarations of this order are unobjec- 
tionable, though they are little more than 
platitudes to which no one could object, 
but the community at large may well dread 
its secret practices, of which collisions at 
the polls, like those in Kansas City and 
other places, are the outcome, 

Some priests, it is true, educated abroad 
and only recently brought under American 
influence, are, doubtless, ignorant and med- 
dlesome, but there are others as patriotic 
and devoted as any Protestant ministers; 
they are struggling against great odds to 
elevate and purify the ignorant masses of 
foreigners pouring in upon us, whom both 
our great political parties have eagerly 
crowded into citizenship without any pre- 
tense of preparation for its duties; they 
deserve sympathy rather than reckless and 
indiscriminate attack. Many of these ob- 
jectionable Catholic politicians have no 
more to do with Catholic than with Protes- 
tant churches, and, if they were regular at- 
tendants, it is hard to see how their priests 
could forbid them to hold political aspira- 
tions without the direct and unwarranted 
domination which is now so severely and 
falsely charged against them. 

There is no subject in regard to which 
there is need of sharper discrimination than 
the aims and character of the modern Ro- 
man Catholic Church, When the A. P. A. 
wages war upon it root and branch, refuses 
to see avy good or any possibility of good 
in it, combines to defeat all Catholics nom- 
inated for office, declines to employ them 
in any capacity, it pursues a policy from 
which every instinct of fair play and Chris- 
tian kindness revolts. The secrecy sur- 
rounding its personnel and its methods 
renders it all the more objectionable. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that 
much fuel for this antagonism flaming 
forth so violently in all parts of the country 
against the Roman Catholic Church has 
been furnished by its own historical record 
as the foe to liberty and popular enlighten- 
ment, and by the persistent efforts of many 
of its leaders today to overthrow our pub- 
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lic school system and subvert institutions 
dear to the American heart. On this ac- 
count we are in hearty sympathy with the 
society having its headquarters in New 
York City and whose object is the protec- 
tion of American institutions. What it 
does is done in the light of day. 

For we consider it a mistake to fight the 
ultramontane party with its own methods. 
Let us go on preaching our Protestant gos- 
pel and hope and expect that it will, as it 
already has in many places, reach the 
ear and melt the heart of many a Catho- 
lic. Let us stand firmly by the position 
that not one dollar of the public moneys 
shall go to sectarian schools, Let us judge 
a man’s fitness for office by his character 
and his capacity. The Roman Catholics are 
here—thousands and millions of them. We 
may believe that the providence of God 
has something to do with their being here. 
At any rate, is it not possible, without sur- 
rendering an iota of our Protestant princi- 
ples, to maintain an attitude toward them 
which will permit our living together in 
peace and which will render them more re- 
sponsive to the freer American atmosphere 
and a purer and simpler type of religion? 


NEW DEPARTURES IN 0UR THEOLOG- 
IOAL SEMINARIES. 

That important changes are taking place 
in the instruction given in our theological 
seminaries is not questioned. The fact is 
brought out with fresh interest at ordina- 
tion councils. Its effects appear in chang- 
ing methods of worship in our churches, in 
changing forms of presenting truth, in 
plans and aims of Christian work which dif- 
fer widely from those of former years. 

How far the seminaries have yielded to 
influences from without in making these 
changes, or how far they themselves are 
responsible for the new methods and spirit 
in the churches, we do not undertake to 
show. By some the seminaries are re- 
garded with anxiety, others approve their 
advanced movements, and still others re- 
gard them as yet behind the times and 
would push them to more rapid changes. 

To many minds the religious new de- 
parture is mainly confined to new methods 
of bringing to the people the truths of the 
gospel which have been taught in the past. 
Our Handbook, No. 2, just issued, sum- 
marizes and illustrates these methods more 
completely, we believe, than had before 
been done in any one volume. While the 
training for work in college settlements, 
institutional churches and rescue missions 
is not confined to theological seminaries, it 
is plain that they must take into account 
these new demands and respond to them. 

But we think that those who study these 
methods of work will be convinced that 
they indicate new conceptions of theologi- 
cal doctrines, new ways of looking at sin, 
at human nature, at the relations of men 
with God, and at their relations with one 
another in human society. Changes in wor- 
ship always mean changes in our ideas of 
God, and changes in methods of work for 
the spiritual welfare of the people mean 
changes in our ideas of their spiritual na- 
ture and needs. This, indeed, is the under- 
lying thought of Miss Dawes’s excellent 
article this week on What Is the Purpose 
of the Church? 

We do not propose at present to pass 
judgment on the remarkable changes going 
on in Christian work or Christian doctrine, 
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but to call attention to the close relations 
which they bear to each other and to the 
general conviction that important modifi- 
cations in theological teaching are being 
made and are yet to come. We desire to 
furnish our readers with the means of study- 
ing these movements intelligently. For this 
purpose we have prepared with great care 
the accounts of Forward Movements in our 
new Handbook. In this connection we have 
employed a special correspondent to visit 
our theological seminaries and to give the 
results of his observations in a series of 
articles, of which the first appears in our 
columns this week, Mr. Chandler is well 
qualified for this service, both by his studies 
in two seminaries before entering on his 
ministry and by his experience as pastor of 
acity church, He has sought to represent 
in these articles only the newer features of 
seminary life, in which students of the re- 
ligious movements of our time are most 
interested. For the impressions and con- 
clusions which he states he alone is respon- 
sible. We present them simply to furnish 
information. We hope one result will be 
to enable those who love and pray for the 
institutions where the ministers of the fu- 
ture are being trained the better to compre- 
hend the work that is being done and the 
influences which prevail inthem, We hope, 
also, to add somewhat to the general intelli- 
gence of the forces which underlie the im- 
portant changes now going on in religious 
and sociological thinking and in the meth- 
ods of the churches in preaching and min- 
istering tothe people. Ilow far these move- 
ments are to be welcomed, how far they 
are to be regarded with apprehension and 
to what extent they may be modified can 
better be considered when the facts which 
have been gathered are fully presented. 


THE IRREDUOCIBLE MINIMUM. 

This somewhat tautological phrase has 
lately come into use to describe beliefs 
which the denominations regard as essential 
to the existence of the church. The “‘irre- 
ducible minimum” with the Baptists, for 
example, as defined by one of their news- 
papers, is expressed by the term, ‘‘ believers’ 
baptism,” or, to reduce the irreducible to a 
point below even the suspicion of its beg- 
ging the question, ‘ believers’ immersion.’’ 
Whatever else may be accepted or given up, 
this is the irreducible minimum of require- 
ment for the Baptists in any plan of church 
union. Abandoning this they cease at once 
to be Baptists and remain, let us say, 
merely Christians and Congregationalists. 
So, for the Protestant Episcopalians, the 
Lambeth Articles express the irreducible 
minimum of faith and practice, with a view 
to a reunion of the divided church, The 
matters contained in these articles they be- 
lieve to be of the essence of Christianity, 
and that the abandonment of any one of 
them would involve a fatal break in the 
church’s life. The ‘historic episcopate” 
belongs to the irreducible minimum of be- 
lief no less than the apostolic confession. 
If it were lost or abandoned the Protestant 
Episcopalians would cease to be Protes- 
tant Episcopal, but would certainly remain, 
we venture to think, Christian. But the 
Independent has lately been furnishing ample 
testimony from bishops of the Episcopal 
Church that they would not be satisfied 
with any Christianity which does not in- 
clude the historic episcopate, and the same 
paper last week gave convincing testimonies 
to show that it would not be possible for 
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those who do not accept this doctrine or 
polity to live peaceably under the same 
church government with those who insist 
on it as essential. 

It might be possible to go over the whole 
field and catalogue the ‘irreducible min- 
ima” for all denominations, if only all had 
given as careful consideration to the question 
of church union and accepted as complete 
definitions of what they hold essential to the 
life of the reunited church as the Baptists and 
Protestant Episcopalians have done. Ap- 
proximately, indeed, we can do this for all the 
denominations, gaining a distinct notion as 
the result at once of the divergences and of 
the consensus of opinion among Christians 
of different names. We can measure the 
huge structure consolidated by the later 
Roman councils, and we shall be at once 
amused and saddened by the petty literal- 
isms which to many have seemed reason 
enough for dividing the body of Christ. 
Most of the value of this definition of de- 
nominational peculiarities consists, how- 
ever, in its being home-made. A stranger's 
definition lends itself to controversy, but 
once let a body of men undertake for them- 
selves to divide the essential from the acci- 
dental in their belief and practice, and a 
sober sense of responsibility comes over 
them, which largely indisposes them to con- 
troversy. The Lambeth Articles, for exam- 
ple, have rid the world of a mass of needless 
polemics in regard to the use of liturgical 
forms. They define the one real point of 
difference and concentrate energy upon that 
alone. 

We confess that we see little progress 
toward the outward union of the churches 
through recent discussions. Every defini- 
tion of the points in dispute shows that 
some of them are very real and ugly stones 
of stumbling. But we heartily wish that 
each denomination would exactly define the 
points it deems essential to the reunion of 
the churches, both for the sake of its own 
members and of all. It would put an end 
to useless controversy. It would give a 
deathblow to that ignorance which is the 
mother of sectarian bigotry. It would show 
how few the essential points of difference 
are and how many the agreements. If we 
cannot remove these points of difference, at 
least let us define and understand them, and 
let men be taught the distinction between 
the essentials and the accidents of faith and 
practice. 

Careful definition, like the clean-cut edges 
of a wound, would make the way of healing 
easy—if healing should be possible. Many 
a point now deemed essential, weighed in 
that sober and solemn self-estimate, might 
be found to be important indeed, but not 
vital. Many an angry controversy of the 
past, become hereditary in the formulas of 
rigid creeds, would seem strangely idle and 
absurd. Kindred tribes would draw to- 
gether. Divided brethren would learn at 
least to understand, and perhaps to love, 
one another. The churches, having taken 

the measure of their weakness, would be 
better prepared to put forth their strength 
in such federation or co-operation as might 
prove feasible. Controversy has too long 
been wasted upon negations. It is time 
that Christians should know to what posi- 
tive and essential beliefs they are committed 
by their church membership, and what are 
valuable, but not essential, and what are 
matters of mere taste or custom. It is the 
lack of definition, the confusion of great 
things with small, the misunderstandings 
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which grow out of hereditary prejudice, 
which keep men apart. 

In the meantime it is a comfort to know 
that there is already a substantial unity of 
true believers, which is not dependent upon 
any action of church authorities. There is 
a consensus of belief which is explicitly or 
implicitly included in the irreducible mini- 
mum of every witnessing body of Christians. 
Three-fourths of the Lambeth Articlesatethe 
common faith and practice of Christendom— 
only one-fourth is divisive. In its essence 
Christianity is a religion of facts and not of 
opinions, or even of inferences. The heart 
of its creed is the history of its Lord, and 
no division of the church has a monopoly of 
the four gospels. The unity of believers is 
a thing beyond dispute and to be taken for 
granted. It is only the union of denomina- 
tions with their warring opinions and infer- 
ences which needs to be accomplished. For 
this we can wait, if need be, but the other 
should be a part of the experience and prac- 
tice of every day. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

If the legislators of the General Court of 
Massachusetts have had any doubt of the 
public’s desire to see the Norwegian license 
system given a fair trial in the common- 
wealth, they must readjust their opinion 
after the scenes witnessed in the New 
Old South Church, Boston, last Monday 
evening. The spacious audience-room was 
crowded in every part with an audience of 
finest quality. Edward Atkinson, the emi- 
nent economist and statistician, presided. 
Rev. Messrs. G. A. Gordon, P. 8. Moxom, 
D. N. Beach, BE. L. Rexford, Leighton Parks, 
Bishop Lawrence, Prof. Francis G. Peabody 
of Harvard University, Samuel B, Capen, 
Esq., Robert Treat Paine and Rev. John 
Graham Brooks, the commissioner of the 
United States to investigate social condi- 
tions in Europe, all spoke cogently and 
forcefully, expressing their faith in the 
merits of the system and their desire to see 
it tested, at least, in Massachusetts. Liter- 
ature describing the workings of the law in 
Scandinavia was distributed in the pews, 
but to a degree inadequate to supply the 
demands of those eager to study the ques- 
tion. The facts stated and arguments ad- 
vanced by the speakers profoundly im- 
pressed the audience, as they did, in fact, 
the legislative committee a few weeks ago. 
Nevertheless the latter, out of deference, we 
fear, to the liquor traffic of today, refused to 
report favorably upon the bill, House No. 
132. The plan now is to bring the matter 
up in the open House, and ignore the action 
of the committee. The fight will come on 
probably next week, and if you desire to 
see fair play and a fair test given to a com- 
mendable measure see to it that your rep- 
resentative or senator does his duty in this 
matter. 





The result of the local elections in New 
Jersey, in Albany, N. Y., and the California 
towns last week agrees with almost uni- 
form results since the people began to 
vote last fall. Newark, Jersey City, Tren- 
ton, Orange and the leading towns passed 
out of the hands of the Democrats by ma- 
jorities that leave no option to the inter- 
preter. To be sure, in New Jersey the past 
alliance of the Democratic leaders with the 
gamblers and the recent obstructive tactics 
of the bosses, by which it was hoped to 
thwart the will of the people and prevent 
the Senate from being organized by the Re- 
publicans—happily defeated by the decision 
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of the Supreme Court—contributed to the 
overwhelming rout. Politically speaking, 
the Democracy just now is‘ rattled.’”’ Min- 
nesota Democrats and Massachusetts tariff 
reformers may condemn Senator Hill and 
his fellow-senators for their opposition to 
the Wilson bill, but the fact is that they rep- 
resent the sentiment of thousands who on 
other questions would spurn them as lead- 
ers. The decision of the Democratic caucus 
to formulate rules for the House of Repre- 
sentatives substantially agreeing with those 
of the Fifty-first Congress in making it 
possible for the majority to legislate by 
“counting a quorum” is doubtless very 
humiliating to Speaker Crisp and very 
gratifying to ex-Speaker Reed, but it was 
the only sane thing to do, and if the De- 
mocracy had cared less for consistency and 
more for the public welfare they would 
long ago have come to the decision attained 
last week. The chagrin is none the less 
poignant now, and the party demoralization 
and national plight far worse than they 
might have been had there beer some posi- 
tive program and the relentless execution of 
it from the start. Our national legislature 
at its best is a somewhat costly and ineffi- 
cient body. It has recently been shown 
that only three and one-half per cent. of the 
bills introduced at the first session of the 
Fifty-second Congress received the Presi- 
dent’s signature, and the cost to the tax- 
payers was $4,178,530. That is to say, it 
cost about $14,924 per day to operate the 
House and $7,314 the Senate. 





Rarely has the Northern Atlantic been 
visited by fiercer, more resistless or more 
pertinacious gales than those that swept 
over it from the 7th to the 14th. As a 
result ships have foundered in mid-ocean, 
and the coast from the Provinces to Dela- 
ware is strewn with the wrecks of vessels 
and the bodies of dead seamen. Along Cape 
Cod and the New Jersey coast especially, 
the calls upon the life-saving crews were 
constant, and always meant that the strife 
for mastery over the sea was to be a relent- 
less, remorseless one. As always, the re- 
sponse was quick, the action daring and the 
results beneficial to perishing humanity. 
Prior to this storm the record for the 
winter along the Cape Cod coast had been 
one phenomenal for its many wrecks and 
high rate of mortality, twenty-six lives hav- 
ing been saved and forty-two lost on ves- 
sels stranded on or near the Peaked Hill 
bars alone. Of course such gales as have 
just swept the ocean have not failed to 
stray inland somewhat, and in various ways 
—such as sweeping down telegraph poles 
and trees, piling up the waters in the rivers 
and thus flooding the cellars—the might of 
the storm has inflicted great damage and 
discomfort to landsmen, as well as to own- 
ers of shipping and those who man their 
vessels. Such seasons of storm and such 
tales of suffering and heroism as have 
come to us during the past week serve one 
good purpose at least, or they ought to. 
They remind us of the infinite obligations 
which landsmen owe to seamen and the 
duty of the Christian to give some of his 
means and thought to aid those who are car- 
ing for the spiritual interests of a class of 
men who have little joy or sense of security 
in this life, and need good literature to read 
while on their long voyages and Christian 
friendship and advice when in port. 





The acquittal of Captain Devery in New 
York City, notwithstanding the evidence 
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presented by Dr. Parkhurst’s agents, the 
sudden adjournment of the legislative in- 
vestigating committee as soon as the ques- 
tions of Mr. Goff became too searching, the 
course of events at Albany, where the bills 
which the people of the State are most vitally 
interested in and surely expected a Republi- 
can Legislature to pass are stranded high 
and dry, all show that the people of the 
metropolis and the Empire State did not 
make further effort for reform superfluous 
when they went to the polls last fall. Tam- 
many’s grip is still firm upon the judicial 
machinery of the metropolis, and her Re- 
publican allies in New York and Albany do 
not intend, if they can help it, to lose their 
share of the Tammany spoil or give the city 
an honest or eflicient police service or rapid 
transit, unless it enrich the party coffers, or 
anything that shall put an end to thieving 
and corruption. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Good Government Clubs, the 
Republican Committee of Thirty and the 
decent press as yet have been defeated every 
time by the ‘bosses,’ but the victory is 
only delayed, not impossible. The onus of 
responsibility at Albany now rests upon the 
Republicans, and they can ill afford to 
justify the present suspicions respecting 
their sincere purpose to do right. Last 
fall’s tidal wave brought into the Legisla- 
ture many Republicans inferior in mental 
and moral worth—men who were never ex- 
pected to win—and the party and State are 
suffering from it. The State is to be con- 
gratulated that the Elmira Reformatory is 
to be investigated by a legislative committee 
before the report of the State Board of 
Charities is adopted and made the basis of 
legislation. This the superintendent and 
board of managers asked for, and Governor 
Flower has done wisely in using his influ- 
ence to secure the result. Mr. Brockway’s 
record is so fine and the welfare and success 
of the institution is so vital to the penal 
system of the State and nation that it was 
but right that another chance to vindicate 
themselves be given to those accused. 





A very interesting contest between the 
ultramontane and liberal elements in the 
Roman Catholic Church has been develop- 
ing in Nebraska, and of late has come be- 
fore the public in a conspicuous way by the 
filing of charges against Bishop Bonacum 
of the Lincoln diocese. The initial judicial 
proceedings began and suddenly terminated 
temporarily last week in Omaha, when 
Archbishop Hennessey, who was designated 
by Mgr. Satolli to try the case, refused to 
hear evidence upon any charge—and there 
are fifteen of them with 115 specifications, 
including tyranny, inciting strife, slander 
and libel, misappropriation, falsehood, scan- 
dal, gambling, incitation to perjury, ete.— 
unless the charge was based upon “ per- 
sonal grievance.’’ Exceptions were taken 
to the archbishop’s rulings by the counsel 
for the courageous priests who are the 
plaintiffs, and once more an appeal taken 
to Mgr. Satolli—who seems strangely averse 
to touching this case—whence it will go to 
Rome if he sustains the archbishop in his 
ruling. Obviously, if the case is to be re- 
solved into a controversy between a puis- 
sant bishop and an outraged priest, nun or 
layman or laywoman, and the case decided 
on the basis of personal weight or injury, 
then the outcome is scarcely conjectural; 
but if a united body of priests, nuns and 
Jaity are able to present evidence in a 
perfectly legal yet representative way, as it 
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were, respecting offenses that concern the 
acts of an official as well as a man, then 
the prospect for justice is brighter. 





Why, when there is such an uprising of 
sentiment, there should be any desire to 
shield or cover up is not patent, unless it 
is that other bishops fear and tremble lest 
they too be put on trial by priests and 
people for remissness. Why has Satolli 
fallen back upon technicalities and hesi- 
tates to adjudicate? Was he not sent to do 
just this work, and give speedy relief to the 
priests in their hitherto ineffectual attempts 
to secure justice from their superiors? In 
Canada interest is centered upon a civil 
suit brought by the Canada Revue against 
Archbishop Fabre, now being tried in 
Montreal. It is interesting because it 
compels the hierarchy to admit its in- 
feriority and subjection to the secular 
courts, because it is the courageous effort 
of some young French-Canadian Roman 
Catholic journalists to secure recompense 
from the archbishop for injury suffered be- 
cause of his boycott of their journal, in 
which, as liberal Roman Catholics, they 
had dared to speak their own mind re- 
specting their clergy and the policy of the 
church in Canada, The archbishop on the 
witness stand has admitted that he placed 
the Revue under ban, and claims the right 
to do so as guardian of the morals and souls 
of his people. Moreover, he affirms his in- 
tention of accepting nothing but uncondi- 
tional surrender to his authority before he 
will remove the ban or administer the sac- 
raments to the recalcitrant editors. We 
shall eagerly await and speedily chronicle 
the verdict in this trial, which means so 
much to all concerned, 





The jury in the case of Pollard versus 
Breckinridge has awarded $15,000 to the 
plaintiff. The defendant has moved for a 
new trial and seems as willing to keep him- 
self and cause before the public as if he 
had not, by his own confession, avowed 
himself a libertine and violator of oaths. 
He is quite strenuous in his declarations 
that his present constituency in Kentucky 
is loyal and intends to re-elect him to Con- 
gress. If the voters in the district were all 
like Col. Phillip Thompson we might ex- 
pect this to be true, but fortunately the 
comments of Kentucky newspapers upon 
the speech Colonel Thompson made in de- 
fense of Colonel Breckinridge reveal what 
we had supposed, viz., that there are men 
in Kentucky who not only are convention- 
ally polite but really honorable in their at- 
titude toward women. However, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia jury having given its 
verdict, it will be well worth watching to 
see what is to be the verdict of the 
Kentucky constituency and of Congress 
also. If Mr. Breckinridge is even toler- 
ated—not to say welcomed—by his former 
associates, then the moral standards of the 
present Congress will be clearly revealed. 
We are not so foolish as to suppose that 
Congress has not men within its circle quite 
as flagrant sinners as Mr. Breckinridge, but 
that fact does not shield him from the con- 
tempt of decent men everywhere, and it 
ought not to prevent his expulsion. Ken- 
tucky and Congress are on trial now. 





The outlook for the Rosebery ministry is 
brighter than a week ago. On a test vote 
its majority in the Commons has been found 
to be equal to that of the Gladstonian min- 
istry, and the introduction of the registra- 
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tion bill last week and the evicted tenants 
this week will go far toward reconciling the 
Radicals on the one hand and the Irish on 
the other. The Welsh continue sensitive to 
their rights and if a bill touching upon 
Welsh disestablishment is not introduced 
before long the outlook may not be as 
bright. Great Britain has announced its 
decision respecting Uganda, which finally 
has been absorbed into the empire as has 
Pondoland recently, the latter being less 
known than the former but far more valu- 
able as a possession. President Carnot has 
announced his unwillingness to be a candi- 
date for the French presidency at the No- 
vember elections, owing to ill health. If 
this be a sincere statement it is important, 
as much of the stability of the republic 
during the past few years has been due to 
M. Carnot’s discretion and irreproachable 
character. The German Reichstag has been 
excited by the serious proposition of an 
eminent Conservative leader that the nation 
assume entire ownership and control of the 
grain traffic of the empire. Not being will- 
ing just yet to enter upon this socialistic 
scheme, the Reichstag, led by Chancellor 
Caprivi, rejected the proposition. King 
Humbert of Italy, fresh from extending 
courtesy to Emperor William of Germany, 
has spoken a message of friendship for 
France, and deprecated the constant impu- 
tation to Italy of hostile motives toward 
France. Spain has been stirred by the ad- 
vice given by Castelar to his followers, that 
they hereafter seek to co-operate so far as 
possible with the Royalist party in the na- 
tional legislature. As for himself, he pur- 
poses to live and die a Republican, but will 
not hereafter serve as the nucleus around 
which the hopes of Spanish Republicans 
can gather. The real meaning of this pe- 
culiar action has yet to be revealed, but 
when it is it will be instructive. 

General H. W. Slocum died in Brooklyn, 
aged sixty-seven years. Senator Z. B. Vance 
of North Carolina, aged sixty-four, died in 
Washington, D. C.——Rioting in the coke 
regions of Western Pennsylvania continued. 
A strike on the Great Northera Rail- 
road tied up all traffic between Duluth and 
Spokane. $4,000,000 in gold was exported 
to Europe-——The Liberal ministry of Hol- 
land, having appealed to the people on the 
question of electoral reform, was defeated, 
the people, strange to say, being more con- 
servative than the ministry.——San Domingo 
adopted the gold standard for its monetary 
system.——Reports from Australia told of 
violence wrought by the large bands of un- 
employed. Samoa again is the scene of 
factional warfare, and Germany stands ready 
to assume a protectorate and enforce order 
as soon as the present tripartite arrange- 
ment can be dissolved.—Hawaii is getting 
ready for the election, early in May, of del- 
egates to the Constitutional Convention. 
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IN BRIEF. 


‘*T have ordered a hundred copies to an- 
swer questions frequently asked me.’’ So 
writes a busy Western pastor, referring to 
Forward Movements, No. 2, of our Handbook 
Series just out. Every earnest, intelligent 
Christian wants to know about institutional 
churches, college settlements and rescue mis- 
sions. Here is just the information desired 
in a nutshell, at an unprecedentedly low price. 
Why not set some active young person at work 
in every parish to bring these little books to 
general attention? 
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In a weekly church paper which comes to 
our desk we notice an advertisement of a 
dealer who proposes to give to every tenth 
customer his prospective purchase. If this is 
not a lottery, what is it? 





A safe is coming to be considered an indis- 
pensable part of the equipment of a modern 
church. Certainly records and documents re- 
lating to the membership of a church and its 
work are valuable enough to be securely 
guarded. 





Property to the value of $10,112,362 was de- 
stroyed by fire in Massachusetts during 1893, 
Much of it, doubtless, due to thoughtlessness, 
imperfect workmanship and the blight of par- 
tisan politics crippling the efficiency of muni- 
cipal fire departments. 





There are not a few Christians who seem 
never to have read Matthew beyond 10: 5. 
These are the ones who believe in home mis- 
sions but not in foreign missions. Matthew 
must be read as far as 28: 19 if we would know 
the final wish of the Lord as to missionary 
work. 


One of our readers objects to a recent edito- 
rial entitled, Give Yourself to God. The ob- 
jection urged is that the subject is too delicate 
to be mentioned in public. Can it be froma 
refined sense of delicacy that so many avoid 
showing any evidence of personal consecra- 
tion to God? 





What is the use of being Lady Henry Som- 
erset if you cannot do as you please with 
your own property? This query is suggested 
by the news that the trustees of her estates 
have petitioned for an injunction restraining 
her from abolishing the liquor shops on her 
own domains. 





An exchange asks this sensible question, 
“How many members of the Young People’s 
Christian Endeavor Societies ever invite to 
their meetings the older members of the 
church?” It will pay to do it occasionally 
and will prove to be one of those little things 
that help draw and keep together the old and 
the young. 





The shortest pastorate on record recently 
occurred in a church not far from Central New 
York, where the minister was called, went in 
good faith to begin his work, and, not finding 
things as represented, preached his opening 
sermon in the morning and his farewell one 
in the evening, and left on the first train Mon- 
day. Lots of foresight in that man’s make-up. 





We have received requests to find places for 
ministers who have not the gifts to gather 
congregations, but are qualified to preach to 
those already gathered. It is intimated that 
Boston and vicinity must have many fields 
suitable for such ministers. Our observation 
is that here ministers are more apt to be al- 
ready gathered than congregations wanting 
them. 





A correspondent asks for statistics as to the 
use of unfermented wine at the communion. 
We have not the figures at hand on this mat- 
ter, though they have been gathered at least 
by several of the State associations. From a 
somewhat extended observation we venture 
to state that the use of fermented wine for the 
Lord's Supper is the exception in Congrega- 
tional churches in this country. 





Editor Parkhurst of Zion’s Herald has been 
having a lively time in the New Hampshire 
Methodist Conference defending his ortho- 
doxy. He has been accused of writing good 
words of President Tucker of Dartmouth and 
of upholding Dr. Briggs. A suggestion of a 
heresy trial is a novelty in the Methodist 
Church, whose controversies have been mainly 
over matters of administration. But Dr. Park- 
burst is as loyal to the truth as he is fearless 
in declaring it, and is abundantly able to 
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make himself understood when he has a fair 
opportunity. 





Some of the teachers and graduate students 
of Hampton Institute have formed a folk- 
lore society and sent to the graduates of the 
school a circular letter giving instructions 
respecting methods of research. Certainly no 
men and women are in better positions to 
gather data upon the Afro-American phase of 
this interesting subject, and if the material 
already gathered and published is a safe 
criterion the Hampton society will be doing 
quite as valuable service for science as the 
institute is valuable for good government and 
religion. 





The good bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Central New York, Dr. F. D. Hunt- 
ington, who has just celebrated his completion 
of twenty-five years of beautiful pastoral 
service as bishop, recently addressed the busi- 
ness men of Syracuse on the necessity of The 
Manifestation of Civic Manhood, and he asked 
a question which is so pertinent to all cities 
and all voters that we gladly quote it here: 

Should this city [any city] covet anything 
p pace so keenly as a personal citizenship—in- 
dependent, principled, undeceivable, unbriba- 
ble, too steady for any gusts of popular agita- 
tion, too large for any party, too disinterested 
for self-advantage, too confident for fear? 





The report of the ad interim committee of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, appointed 
to consider the rules that should govern the 
relations of the young people of the church to 
the Y. P.S. C. E., is interesting and indicates 
that a few degrees difference in latitude con- 
siderably modifies Christian opinion on more 
than one matter. The “ danger to which young 
and inexperienced persons are exposed from 
attendance upon large and promiscuous con- 
ventions which are not under ecclesiastical 
control”? is described. ‘In societies con- 
stituted of both sexes sessions should take 
care that women and girls do not transgress 
the limitations of Scripture by conducting 
meetings, or by engaging in public prayer 
and exhortation.” 





The union of the Alabama Association and 
the Alabama Convention, reported in our 
church news columns, appears to be the satis- 
factory settlement of a question which bas 
been a good while pending and which has 
occupied much of the time of the last two 
national councils. The association is com- 
posed of eighteen churches, whose member- 
ship is mainly of colored people. The con- 
vention includes about seventy churches, 
which came into fellowship with our denomi- 
nation from the Congregational and Prot- 
estant Methodist body, bringing their district 
conference organizations with them. The 
united body now formed, representing all the 
Congregational chfirches of the State, is or- 
ganized after the plan of the General Conven- 
tion of Georgia. 





Congressman William Everett at the cele- 
bration, last week, of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of his father, Edward Ever- 
ett, said that the great orator ‘‘ was an old- 
fashioned man, who believed there was such a 
thing as privacy, as the sanctity, the reserve 
of home life.’”” Hence, he, the son, would not, 
if he could, gratify that curiosity of the public 
which demands that the man of today, at 
least, shall live, ‘‘as it were, perpetually be- 
fore the opening of a camera, the victim of un- 
remitting snap shots at every hour of the 
day.’’ Dutiful son of a wise father! thou hast 
spoken well, rebuking a tendency in the spirit 
of this age which demands of its celebrities 
that the very conformation of their hearth- 
stone, the habits of their family, the portrait of 
the wife, her agreement or disagreement with 
her husband’s opinions, where they first met, 
their religious convictions and literary predi- 
lections, etc., shall be either photographed by 
the sun or painted in words, and that, too, not 
by a discreet old friend, but by any chance in- 
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terviewer obeying the imperious commands o¢ 
any editor. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM NEW YORK. 
Treasures Rich and Rare. 

Comparatively few of the closest Biblical 
students of the country are aware what 
treasures in their line are stored on the 
shelves of the American Bible Society’s 
library in the beautiful room of its man- 
agers. Nor did even the clerical tenants of 
the Bible House have any just idea of the 
extent, interest and value of this collection 
until some of its rarest and choicest vol- 
umes and manuscripts were kindly exhib- 
ited and commented upon by Secretary Gil- 
man, their custodian, at a recent gathering 
of the Congregational Union, which, by 
courtesy of the Bible Society, meets in the 
managers’ room, adorned with the portraits 
of eminent men who in earlier or later 
times have presided over the society’s 
councils. 

The collection was begun in 1816, and, 
though little money has been expended in 
the purchase of books, the accumulations 
of all these years have formed a library 
which could not be duplicated, the main 
purpose of the collection being to illustrate 
what has been done in all time in trans- 
lating and circulating the Holy Scriptures. 
Apart, therefore, from versions in many 
languages, printed at the Bible Society’s 
expense at home or abroad, or by other 
Bible and missionary organizations, the 
library contains histories of the English 
Bible and other translations, reports and 
periodicals of many missionary societies, 
minutes of missionary conferences, cata- 
logues and descriptions of many editions of 
the Bible, specimens of different languages 
and some rare manuscripts. The ‘“‘ Vinegar 
Bible’’ was shown, one of the largest and 
finest editions ever published, and by its 
side a miniature New Testament, measur- 
ing only two and a quarter by one and a 
half inches. The library also contains the 
records, letter books and other archives of 
the American company of revisers, with the 
reference library which they used while 
pursuing their work at the Bible House, and 
also a special collection of books illustrating 
the efforts which have been made for more 
than 200 years to amend the authorized 
version or to provide a substitute for it. 


A Year at the Tabernacle. 

On Sunday, April 8, Dr. Stimson preached 
a sermon appropriate to the first anniversary 
of his pastorate of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church and the twenty-fifth of his entrance 
upon the ministry. His text was that with 
which he began his first pastorate: ‘ For I 
determined to know nothing among you 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 
After glancing at the great geographical, 
political and other changes occurring in the 
past quarter-century in Europe and Amer- 
ica, and the wonderful growth of our land 
in all material things, he brought out some 
of the main points as to its religious prog- 
ress, among others, the fact that our own de- 
nomination has in these years doubled the 
number and the membership of its churches; 
has brought into so efficient activity its 
corps of benevolent societies; that the C. H. 
M.S. has increased the number of its home 
missionaries from 1,000 to 2,000, and its re- 
ceipts from $244,000 to $738,000; that the 
American Board has circled the earth with 
its consecrated workers, and the American 
Missionary Association has done its noble 
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educational work in the South—all these in 
a remarkable degree quickening the mission- 
ary spirit of American Christians. 

Taking Corinth as the type of a great 
commercial city, not unlike New York, and 
marking the aim, methods and results of 
Paul’s work there, one could learn what is 
the true course for him to pursue who 
would bring men to Christ here and now. 
The preacher’s twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence had greatly increased his faith in the 
power of the gospel to save individual souls 
and to convert the world; every year of the 
twenty five had made the work of preaching 
more and more inviting, kad given growing 
encouragement to go on in the same way, 
and Jed him warmly to commend the work 
of the gospel ministry to the favor of the 
young men of our churches, 

Two Spring Meetings. 

The Manhattan Association held its spring 
meeting with Dr. McLeod of the Clinton 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn, April 11. The 
blizzard prevailing in these parts on that 
day was making ample reprisals for those 
warm April days enjoyed in March. For 
this or some other reason the young theo- 
logues expected to apply for licensure to 
preach did not appear. The morning hour 
was occupied with discussing the associa- 
tion’s theory and practice as to member- 
ship, with special reference to the question 
of the propriety and right of membership 
in more than one association at the same 
time. The matter was referred to the com- 
mittee on admissions. The afternoon ses- 
sion was given chiefly to an animated dis- 
cussion on The Art of Extemporaneous 
Preaching. Dr. Behrends made the open- 
ing address, advocating conscientious care 
and the use of the pen in preparation for 
expounding God’s Word, and then, laying 
the manuscript aside, the free, direct, face to 
face and eye to eye utterance of the results 
of that careful study. This is the doctor’s 
own practice as well as theory, and doubt- 
less would be the practice of his brethren 
generally if they could hope to attain to 
anything like his effectiveness in its use, 

The New York and Brooklyn Association 
met a day earlier with the church in Rich- 
mond Hill, L.1., Rev. H. Billman, pastor. 
On the subject Ideal Methods in Our Modern 
Church Organizations addresses were made 
by Rev. Messrs. J. L. Scudder, R. H. Bos- 
worth and R. T. Hall. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
spoke on The Modern View of the Bible, 
and there was an evening address from Rev. 
R. B. Hull of the Greenwood Baptist Church, 


A Successful Pastorate Ended. 

Rey. Spencer H. Bray, after six years of 
faithful service, has resigned his pastorate 
of the Bethany Church, formerly a mission 
of the Broadway Tabernacle and still con- 
nected with it in close fellowship, the mother 
church contributing teachers to Bethany’s 
large Sunday school and yearly pecuniary 
aid to the younger church’s treasury. Mr. 
Bray came hither from the Humphrey 
Street Church, New Haven, to which he 
ministered acceptably for seven years or 
thereabouts, at the same time rendering 
valuable help to neighboring pastors in 
times of special religious interest—a branch 
of service for which, as well as for work 
among the young, he is peculiarly qualified. 
Bethany Church passed resolutions warmly 
commending Mr. Bray and accompanied 
them with a handsome parting gift. 
Victory in Sight. 

Despite Tammany’s strenuous opposition 
to the Provident Loan Society’s plan, the 
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passage of which will take a very large slice 
from our rulers’ * pickings and stealings”’ 
from dishonest pawnbrokers’ unjust gains, 
that plan has won its way through both 
branches of the Legislature and now waits 
only for the governor's signature, which the 
friends of the bill expect it to receive, 
Plans are on foot to work the scheme in 
Brooklyn and elsewhere, which, if carried 
out, will afford great relief to thousands of 
poor people long suffering under cruel op- 
pression from licensed and protected usurers. 


Retrenchment. 

On closing the accounts of its sixty-eighth 
year, the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society found itself $84,000 in debt at the 
bank, and the dry summer months near at 
hand with their meager receipts aud contin- 
ual outgoes. Under these circumstances, 
with the uncertain prospects that are par- 
alyzing nearly all branches of business 
throughout the country, the executive com- 
mittee, after devoting to the matter two 
long meetings, felt compelled to adopt the 
course of the probable necessity of which 
they had plainly warned the churches. It 
was voted to cut down the appropriations 
for the fiscal year commencing April 1, 1894, 
by the sum of $75,000—the reduction to be- 
gin with the administration expenses and 
to be equitably assessed upon every other 
department of the society’s outlay. Sin- 
cerely grieving over this sad necessity, the 
committee is appealing to all friends of 
home missions to come at once to the relief 
of the treasury, that the distress this re- 
trenchment will bring upon the workers in 
the field may be as brief as possible. 

HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 

lr. Crisp Must Count a Quorum. 
The action of the Democratic caucus yes- 
terday marks an era in the political history 
of the country. By a vote of about two to 
one the members of the dominant party in 
the House decided to adopt the principle of 
‘** counting a quorum ’’—the principle against 
which they have rebelled so strenuously and 
on account of which they have criticised 
the Republicans so unsparingly ever since 
Speaker Reed put it in force in 1890. The 
coming event has been casting its shadow 
before for several months. Readers of this 
correspondence may remember that it was 
asserted last year that the Democrats in the 
House would find it necessary to “ count a 
quorum,” and that the Senate would even- 
tually be forced to adopt a cléture rule. 
The first prediction has now come true, and 
the second one will also before many moons, 
Why? Simply because it is an absurdity 
for Congress to try to do business other- 
wise, and it is not to be supposed that the 
representatives of this great nation, and the 
people back of them, will consent to have 
the immense interests of the country trifled 
with indefinitely in a manner which a boys’ 
club would be ashamed to adopt. The ma- 
jority of the House Democrats have per- 
ceived the logical outcome of the situation 
for a long while past, but they have been 
extremely reluctant to submit to the inevi- 
table, because they were too proud to eat 
their words and follow the lead of the Re- 
publicans, but necessity is a hard master. 
For two months it has been demonstrated 
almost daily that the House could do noth- 
ing without a quorum counting rule, and 
the Democrats now find themselves con- 
fronted with an incensed public demanding 
of them that they quit their foolishness or 
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else retire from power. They have there- 
fore, with feelings of the bitterest humilia- 
tion, chosen the lesser of two evils. Need- 
less to add, the Republicans are today in an 
exceedingly happy frame of mind, but aside 
from all this there is a feeling of great re- 
lief and satisfaction among the better class 
of public men and citizens generally, in that 
the Democrats have at last chosen the part 
of wisdom and common sense. 


The General Political Outlook. 

Is it done too late to save the party? 
That is the question which every one is ask- 
ing today. In considering it, it must not be 
forgotten that there are other things besides 
the successful transaction of business which 
enter into the problem. The character of 
the business transacted must also be taken 
into consideration. ‘Take the tariff bill, for 
instance, or the proposed new silver legisla- 
tion. If these measures are found in the 
final event to be contrary to the will of the 
people, the party responsible for them will 
be defeated at the polls, no matter how ex- 
peditious the legislation may be. As to 
this, the recent elections in various States 
furnish a significant commentary and indi- 
cation. The remarkable series of Republi- 
can victories in Democratic strongholds and 
elsewhere all over the country has carried 
consternation to the hearts of the party rep- 
resentatives and officials here. Their lead- 
ing men declare openly, in Congress, on the 
rostrum, in the party press, that they have 
sinned and have been punished for it, and 
that there must be an immediate reform or 
they are lost. 

All this is true, but the general opinion is 
that they are lost anyway, and that the elec- 
tions next autumn will result in an over- 
whelming Republican victory. The House 
may now get down te business, but prob- 
ably one of the first things it will do will be 
to pass another silver bill. This may, or 
may not, become a law, but in either case 
the effect will be unfavorable upon the 
party. In the Senate there is the tariff bill, 
with the income tax attached, which is be- 
lieved to be obnoxious to a majority of the 
voters of the country. This bill isa party 
measure, and must be pressed as such. If 
it is passed, against the will of the country, 
the party stands discredited. If it fails, 
through the defection of three or four Dem- 
ecratic senators, the party still stands dis- 
credited and also divided against itself. 


Congressional [latters. 

Public interest here during the last fort- 
night has centered mainly in the discussion 
of these and kindred themes. The actual 
proceedings of Congress have been gener- 
ally without interest. The House has done 
absolutely nothing, the whole time having 
been consumed in ineffectual efforts to 
obtain a Democratic quorum. The Senate 
has been listening to speeches on the tariff, 
some of which were good. Mr. Hill’s at- 
titude is angrily resented by the majority 
of his party associates, of course, but he has 
been ‘tread out of the party”’’ frequently 
heretofore and it does not seem to affect 
him very disastrously. These party leaders 
are angry with the President, too, and say 
that the two New York politicians are fight- 
ing each other over the shoulders of the 
party, to its great injury. The new Chi- 
nese treaty is about to receive consideration, 
and will probably be ratified, although there 
is strong opposition to it in certain quarters. 
The settlement of the Bering Sea question, 
simultaneously here and in England, is re- 
garded with much satisfaction on all sides. 
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Breckinridge’s Collapse. 

The position taken editorially by the 
Congregationalist regarding the Breckin- 
ridge-Pollard scandal expresses precisely 
the views held by all the respectable people 
in Washington. In addition it may be said 
that the shame and indignation aroused 
here by the trial are intensified by con- 
trasting it with the season of religious in- 
terest which immediately preceded it. All 
through February the Washington people 
and press were discussing chiefly the Moody 
meetings. All through March and April 
what a different topic has been foremost! 
The only glimmer of comfort that can be 
perceived in the gloomy case is this, which 
has been noticed and commented on by 
many, that, while the accounts of the trial 
have been certainly most disagreeable and 
obnoxious, the whole story, on both sides, 
has been of a nature to frighten people 
away from immorality rather than to lure 
them toward it. It is made strikingly evi- 
dent that the principals in the case not only 
suffer now from their misconduct, but that 
they have suffered all the while, and that 
the ‘pleasures of sin’’ are not merely un- 
profitable, but actually intangible and non- 
existent. This important truth was never 
so clearly perceived in this community as it 
is today. 

The respectable people are greatly de- 
lighted, on the other hand, at a mischance 
which befell the racing men the other day 
in the Senate. The pool-selling bill had 
been carefully coached along and its pas- 
sage was expected as a certainty, when all 
at once Senator Allen put in an amendment 
providing that there might be as much 
racing as anybody cared for, but that there 
should be no bookmaking or other gambling 
on the tracks, This amendment was car- 
ried, greatly to the disgust of the promoters 
of the bill, for every one knows that racing 
men care nothing for racing itself and care 
only for the gambling which accompanies it. 

April 14, Cc. Ss. E. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Jones versus Harper. 

Not content that President Harper should 
be attacked by some of bis own brethren for 
liberal views expressed in his famous lec- 
tures on Genesis, Rev. Jenkins Lloyd Jones, 
a Unitarian minister of the extreme left 
wing, in a sermon preached last Sunday 
morning, charges him with subserviency to 
public opinion and, indirectly, with being 
false to truth, because he said in one of his 
last lectures that, if he were a preacher, he 
would minimize the human element in the 
stories of Genesis and emphasize the divine 
element, but that as a teacher he is com- 
pelled to give the facts. In this statement 
Mr. Jones finds evidence to justify his be- 
lief that the orthodox pulpit is under 
bondage, that those who stand in it are 
afraid to proclaim their convictions, are com- 
pelled to keep back part of the truth and 
thus deceive their hearers and stultify them- 
selves, In this way he accounts for the 
fact that so many of our brightest men 
avoid the pulpit and content themselves 
with being teachers. A single sentence will 
furnish a sample of the sermon: “If the 
case before the court of human judgment 
today is nature versus revelation, humanity 
versus God, it is not hard to anticipate the 
verdict, If it is law or miracle, the miracle 
has got to go; if itis nature or God, man 
or Deity, the competent will promptly say, 
Give us nature and man as the noblest child 
of nature.” Why should there be this al- 
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ternative? Why should it be impossible to 
find a divine element as well as a human 
in nature, in man or in Scripture? Why 
should it be wrong for a preacher to em- 
phasize the divine element in his message, 
if in that he finds more of the spiritual 
nourishment which he believes the people 
need than in the human garments which it 
wears? Do men who believe in God have 
less faith in men than those who believe in 
man alone? Are the former less willing 
than the latter to provide for their bodily 
needs, for their education, for thorough in- 
vestigation along all lines of Biblical study? 
What evidence has Mr. Jones that the 
great body of our ministers feel themselves 
under constraint in their preaching? What 
evidence is there that they are neglecting to 
make themselves familiar with the latest dis- 
coveries in science, with the latest opinions 
in historical criticism, or that when they 
are satisfied that these opinions rest on a 
firm basis of truth they hesitate to present 
them? It surely is not to the discredit of 
the clergy that they should be slow to ac- 
cept the dicta of men who are willing to 
accept, on what seems to conservative schol- 
ars insufficient evidence, statements which 
conflict with revelation and which are al- 
most sure, as has so often been the case 
with numerous other statements, to require 
modification or withdrawal in a very few 
years. Disclaiming any purpose to cast 
personal reflections on the ministry, Mr. 
Jones yet assumes that he and such as he 
alone have the truth and are fearless in 
their expression of it, that they alone find 
the divine in the human, and that all-who 
stand in orthodox pulpits are untrue to the 
spirit of the age, are not preaching “ rational 
ethics,’ ‘‘the high morality of Isaiah or 
Micah,” “‘ the parable of the good Samaritan 
or the prodigal son or Paul’s matchless 
hymn of love,’’ but are rather devoting 
their attention to ‘‘ Noah’s ark,’’ to “ Mt. 
Ararat,’”’ to the chariot of fire in which 
Elijah ascended and to the miracle which 
relates the destruction of the swine in the 
sea. In making such statements as these 
Mr. Jones simply shows his entire ignorance 
of the men whom he dishonors, and in 
reality, even if unconsciously, makes him- 
self a defamer of his brethren. 

A Patient, Successful Laborer. 

As an illustration of the sacrifices which 
orthodox ministers are willing to endure 
for the sake of humanity, one may point to 
the work which Rev. C. C. Salter is now 
doing, and has been doing for years, in the 
Bethel at Duluth. This work has reached 
such proportions, has touched so many in- 
terests, has been the means of saving so 
many men, has given such countless oppor- 
tunities of preaching the gospel and exem- 
plifying its spirit and aim in the most prac- 
tical way that unbelief finds in it nothing 
to attack. Even the newsboys, the hardest 
class of boys in the community to reach, 
yield to the influence of Mr. Salter and his 
associates. Taking care that in the Bethel 
the boys have every provision which will 
minister to their physical comfort, Mr. 
Salter has not overlooked the value of the 
gospel as a regenerating power, and, while 
caring first of all for their bodily wants 
and through various means of entertain- 
ment leading them to look upon him as a 
father and a friend, he has not hesitated 
to appeal to the divine element which he 
finds in them and through such arguments 
as the boys can appreciate to lead them 
to the Saviour. Yet in this work Mr. Salter 
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has not found it necessary to stultify him- 
self, even if he has not dwelt on the buman 
element in Genesis, or in any other of the 
books of the Bible, or to give up the love 
for the truth which he had when a tutor 
in Yale College, or to turn his back on the 
discoveries of science, although he may not 
always have felt it necessary to explain 
these discoveries to an audience which 
would not appreciate them. Because a 
man does not proclaim every discovery of 
the present day is certainly no proof that 
he is mentally a slave, or that he is less on 
the alert in the search after truth than the 
man who looks on the assertions of the 
Popular Science Review as more authori- 
tative than the assertions of the Scriptures. 
Nor can it be shown that men who believe 
in the deity of Christ, in the sinfulness of 
man, in the necessity of an atonement, or 
of salvation through faith are less earnest 
in work among the poor than those who 
have so much to say about the illiberality 
of the pulpit, or the trammels ‘which it 
puts on free speech or free thought. One 
thing is certain, the orthodox pulpit of 
Chicago for the last twenty-five years has 
not been afraid to express itself, and with 
no ancertain sound, on any subject which 
has required treatment. The churches to 
which these pulpits belong have been in 
the forefront in all movements seeking the 
betterment of human society, and in nine 
cases out of ten have suggested these move- 
ments and furnished the means for carrying 
them forward. 

Bishop Bonacum. 

The trial of this prelate, on charges brought 
by priests, nuns and laity in the diocese of 
Lincoln, Neb., over which he has presided, 
bids fair to make a sensation of the first 
order. Fifteen charges, with' 115 specifica- 
tions, are brought. He is accused of tyranny 
and dishonesty, of having abused his author- 
ity as an officer of the church, of being a 
speculator, a gambler, a perverter of the 
truth, etc. The trial becomes of more in- 
terest because of the present prominence of 
the A. P. A. and the known hostility be- 
tween its members and the members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. low intense this 
hostility is appears in this region not only 
in the letter which our Catholic postmaster, 
Mr. Hessing, has recently written to tke 
Tribune, to which reference was made last 
week, in which he claimed that the church 
is the mother of freedom and the defender 
of the rights of man, while Protestantism is 
their enemy, but in a discussion held Thurs- 
day night in the rooms of the Sunset Club 
between the opposers and supporters of se- 
cret societies. It need not be said that Pres- 
ident Blanchard and Mr. Hessing were bit- 
terly opposed to the A. P. A., or that Ma- 
sons, Odd Fellows and the Catholic Church 
itself, as a secret institution, more danger- 
ous than any other in existence, were as- 
sailed. Such discussions are productive of 
little good. They make enemies out of those 
who should be friends, divide society into 
hostile camps, give occasion for the cry of 
persecution and lead few to change their 
opinions. Still these discussions give us a 
hint as to the thoughts which are in men’s 
minds and suggest complications even in our 
elections, as well as in the relation between 
Romanism and Protestantism, which few 
are able to remove or even to understand. 
The Ministers’ Meeting. 

President Blanchard’s paper last Monday 
morning on Puritans versus Baptists, Quak- 
ers and Witches was admirably written and 
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attentively and appreciatively listened to. 
It was true to the facts of history. It made 
it clear that the Baptists were never driven 
from Massachusetts on account of their re- 
ligious views, but on account of their oppo- 
sition to the civil magistrates and their re- 
fusal to obey the laws of the colony; that 
the Quakers, far from being the mild and 
gentle people who bear that name today, 
were quarrelsome, hostile to government, 
ready for the sake of furnishing ‘‘a sign,”’ 
which should rebuke an ungodly age, to do 
things which no civilized society would tol- 
erate now; that while witches were put to 
death, and many other things done by the 
Puritans which in these days none would 
approve, these Puritans were far in advance 
of their times in the principles of tolera- 
tion and far less cruel than professed Chris- 
tians in England and Germany, where 
witches were put to death by the thou- 
sand instead of the score, as in this coun- 
try, and even than the Episcopalians in Vir- 
ginia, who fora third absence from church 
did not hesitate to make use of capital 
punishment. 

Chicago, April 14. FRANKLIN, 

FROM INDIA. 
Ramabai’s Enterprise. 

Ramabai’s noble labors in behalf of- her 
sister widows are meeting with no little 
antagonism, and that from a class of men 
who ought to know and act better—edu- 
cated Hindus. A year ago, when I visited 
Ramabai’s institution at Poonah on my 
way to the decennial missionary conference, 
she expressed her regrets at her inability 
to attend the conference, owing to active 
local hostility to her work at that time. 
She then mourned the fact that those na- 
tive gentlemen, who from their culture, 
position and public promises ought to be a 
tower of strength to her and her work, 
were actually a source of trouble and em- 
barrassment. These men, who were asso- 
ciated with her as counselors and officially 
lent the influence of their names to the in- 
stitution, have now publicly withdrawn their 
countenance, accusing her of religious pros- 
elytism, and are doing their utmost to in- 
jure the institution by establishing a rival 
one. The occasion of all this is the con- 
version to Christianity of a few of the child 
widows placed in the home. 

The causes of the rupture are two. In 
the first place Pundita Ramabai’s position 
is different from what it was when the in- 
stitution was established. Then her Chris- 
tian life and convictions were neither pos- 
itive nor settled. Subsequently she has 
learned much and accepted more from evan- 
gelical Christianity, and finds it impossible 
to assume any longer the neutral or indiffer- 
ent attitude which was consonant with her 
earlier beliefs. The consequence is that 
the institution, though formally neutral, 
is, through Ramabai’s own Christian faith, 
becoming more and more pervasively Chris- 
tian in its spirit. This is not surprising to 
those who know this heroic little woman of 
India, and who also know the Christian 
love and prayer and offerings which have 
flowed in one stream from America to 
establish and support the home. And at 
this time of trial it is to be hoped that 
prayers for Ramabai and her work will 
multiply. 

But many will be surprised to learn of the 
second cause, viz., the attitude of those cul- 
tured Hindu gentlemen, who really never 
aided the institution in avy substantial way, 
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and who now seem glad of any excuse to 
injure, if not crush, the first practical effort 
to atone for the wrongs, to relieve the suf- 
ferings and to bring light and cheer to the 
lives of one of the most injured classes of 
human beings on earth—the Hindu child 
widows. Weare often prone to believe that 
education and Western culture emancipate 
every Hindu from the thraldom of past 
superstitions and the tyranny of inherited 
customs. But, alas! one soon learns the 
folly of such beliefs or expectations. Some 
of the most rabid religious reactionaries of 
India are university graduates. The recent 
Hindu revival had its origin among the ed- 
ucated in this same city of Poonab, which is 
said to be the most cultured in India. The 
number of Hindu graduates who would dare 
to stand by Ramabai in her grand work for 
her sisters today can be counted on one’s 
hand. There is one thing which education 
does not seem to bring to India, and that is 
moral stamina. The ability to accept and 
harbor the most debasing social customs of 
this land is found among Hindus almost as 
frequently, if not as fully, under the uni- 
versity cap and gown as under the unkempt 
hair and rags of the village plowman. This 
is a vast and ghastly factor in the great 
problem of India’s social and religious ren- 
ovation. 


The Problem of Education. 

Closely connected with this is the lively 
discussion anent the educational work of 
missions. The above mentioned character- 
istic of the Hindu mind necessarily detracts 
from the positive Christian value of an edu- 
cation imparted to a Hindu at a mission in- 
stitution. His strangely dual conscience en- 
ables him to carry with ease all the Chris- 
tian truth that a school may impart wedded 
to a vast amount of inherited and stupid 
error. The Hindu mind, like the Hindu re- 
ligion, can absorb anything and be little the 
better or the worse for it. Notwithstand- 
ing this, I can bear hearty testimony to the 
vast, beneficent influence of the mission col- 
leges and high schools of India as an evan- 
gelizing or preparatory agency. The influ- 
ence is not so great as it ought to be, but 
the work itself is among the most legiti- 
mate of all mission efforts. There is hardly 
a missionary in the land who doubts its 
legitimacy. If Dr. Pentecost and others like 
him, who have decried of late this kind of 
work, only understood the matter fully, they 
would withhold their criticism, or at least 
temper it with Christian charity. It is un- 
fortunate that this whole discussion has 
been mixed up with, and embittered by, 
personal feeling. This was pre-eminently 
true at the decennial conference. A great 
many missionaries look with suspicion, and 
even disapproval, upon the methods and 
spirit manifested in our mission colleges, 
especially in the Christian College, Madras, 
The Free Church brethren, who are mostly 
engaged in this work, resent this feeling as 
both unjust and an impertinence. For a 
few months before the conference the 
spirit upon this matter ran so high as 
to compel a change in the program of the 
conference. All therefore met in Bombay 
under the influence of this strained feeling. 
The educationalists apparently carried the 
discussion by adroitly assuming that the 
educational system was being attacked, and 
not their method of conducting the work. 
The discussion thus became a lifeless, one- 
sided one. It revealed, what was already 
patent to nearly all, that the educational 
work has a warm place and a high regard 
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in the hearts of nearly all, but it left the 
cause of the trouble where it was. It would 
have been much better if the feeling of dis- 
trust entertained by so many had been 
frankly met and educational methods even 
warmly discussed. 

A Visit from lirs. Besant. 

Theosophy is receiving another boom in 
India. Mrs. Besant, its present high priest- 
ess, a recent visitor, succeeded in making a 
spectacle of herself and of theosophy, 
When an English iady informs her audience 
of Hindus that she can withdraw her con- 
sciousness from the brain and concentrate 
it in the heart or ‘‘in the cavity of Vishnu,” 
leave her body bebind and return to it at 
will; when she tells them that Krishna is 
her god and Hinduism her religion, that 
she is ashamed that she is a Westerner, that 
her black soul wears a white body; when 
she goes through their temples barefooted, 
bowing to the idols, and seeks opportunity 
to eat in the houses of Hindus “in true 
native fashion’’—yes, when all this and 
much more of the same kind is said and 
done by the highest representative of theos- 
ophy and in its name, we must expect 
Hindus to applaud and run after this strange 
woman of the West. But what in the 
meanwhile has become of theosophy? Will 
bot our theosophical friends in Boston ob- 
ject to have this their pet idol of ‘ esoteric 
Buddhism’? so summarily and cheaply 
handed over to a very exoteric Hinduism? 
Moreover, sensible people are beginning to 
ask what can become of a movement that 
was inaugurated by a Russian adventuress, 
nursed by a quixotic American colonel and 
thus strangely rehabilitated by an erratic 
Englishwoman. 


A Crusade Against the Nautch Girls. 

Few things cause greater sorrow and anx- 
iety to the best friends of British rule in 
India than the attitude frequently pre- 
sented by many in authority toward reform 
movements among the natives. From time 
immemorial it has been the custom in this 
land to disgrace every public entertainment 
of the natives by the dances of “ nautch 
girls,’’ all of whom are prostitutes. Under 
the leadership of a few missionaries a good 
number of Hindu gentlemen, as a Social Re- 
form Association, took up the question of 
abolishing the custom. Two largely signed 
memorials were sent to the viceroy of India 
and to the governor of Madras, request- 
ing that they decline to receive from natives 
entertainments of which the nautch formed 
apart. It might seem asif such a memo- 
rial would be superfluous, as addressed by 
the best elements of Hindu society to two 
Christian noblemen, the representatives of 
the queen empress in this land. But, alas! 
it was neither superfluous nor successful. 
The viceroy declined to favor the memorial 
on the ground that he is soon to leave the 
country. Since then he has at least once 
allowed these women of ill-repute to enter- 
tain him by their dances. The governor 
not only declined to listen to the memorial- 
ists, but said, ‘‘ Indian nautches are no more 
objectionable than performances by profes- 
sional dancers and athletes of Europe’’—a 
statement which shows how difficult it is 
for some Englishmen to realize the social 
condition of the people of this land and 
their aspirations after something better. 
It is cheering to know that, notwithstanding 
this rebuff from these high functionaries, 
the reformers are not discouraged. The 
day is not far off when the ‘“ nautch girl’’ 
must go. J.P. J 
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Forward Movements in Theological Training. 


By Rev. JosepH H. CHANDLER. 


I. The Chair of Applied Christianity at Iowa College. 


No part of our educational system is 
more hid from the public view than the 
theological school. To most laymen it is a 
terra incognita, and to many ministers after 
graduation a place seldom revisited and in 
its subsequent changes little understood. 
This ignorance leads to practical difficulties. 
Our recent controversies, from which we 
are just emerging, have been largely due to 
misunderstandings of the character and 
motives of changes in theological thought. 
But there are influences at work—divine 
and heavenly influences—which will cause 
more rapid and radical changes in theology 
during the next decade than within the past 
ten years. 

All our seminaries must, if responsive to 
the leadership of the spirit of truth, become 
centers of new departures. If our pastors who 
are yet young men stop in their thinking 
where their teachers left them ten or fifteen 
years ago, and fail to keep up with the prog- 
ress of thought in their own institutions, they 
may be startled, or even shocked, when they 
meet their younger brethren in ordination 
councils and hear from them different in- 
terpretations of the gospel than those which 
they received. Many faithful laymen are 
also often perplexed and alarmed when old 
truths are set forth in a new light, and think 
the young minister a heretic when he is 
simply representing views that are practi- 
cally settled among progressive theologians. 
Perhaps there is no better way to prevent 
misunderstandings and divisions, likely to 
occur in such a time as this, than to open to 
the public view the cloistered halls of the- 
ological learning, and give to all the people a 
chance to see what is going on, especially in 
the way of new departures. By so doing 
we may not only save those men who are 
inclined to be over-conservative from the 
sin of misjudging their brethren, but also 
save some on the other side, especially the 
young men in our colleges, from misjudging 
the seminaries, conceiving them, through 
popular misrepresentation, to be out of 
touch with the life and thought of the day. 

The things in theological training which 
are generally known I shall not touch upon, 
but confine attention to the newer features 
of seminary life. I have not written upon 
hearsay, but have visited the institutions 
from which illustrations of forward move- 
mentsare drawn. It has not been attempted 
to describe any seminary’s work in full or 
to go the rounds of all our denominational 
theological schools, but the effort has been 
to select such features of work in various 
institutions as together illustrate different 
lines of progress within our denomination. 

The new department in Iowa Uollege has 
been grouped with chairs in theological 
schools, because this particular chair and 
the thing for which it stands may play an 
important part in the future training of 
ministers, The E. D. Rand chair of ap- 
plied christianity at Iowa College was es- 
tablished primarily for the instruction of 
the senior class of college undergraduates, 
but with a secondary purpose of a post- 
graduate course for ministers and theologi- 
cal students. The number of ministers who 
have already attended the college lectures 
has made this part of the work of great 


importance. The trustees of Iowa College 
have not planned or wished to establish 
a rival seminary, or anything that would 
rival a seminary, but when they called Rev. 
G. D. Herron, D. D., to the professorship 
they chose a man who, through his pub- 
lished writings, The Message of Jesus to 
Men of Wealth, The Larger Christ and A 
Plea for the Gospel, had already become 
a teacher of preachers. With Dr. Herron 
in the chair, it has become evident that if 
the lecture-room doors are open to the pub- 
lic ministers will come long distances to 
hear him and will find lodging in the town, 
whether the college authorities help or 
hinder. If they conclude at once to provide 
a postgraduate course for ministers and 
theological students, they will simply re- 
spond to a demand so strong that it seems 
probable that what has been thought of as 
the secondary purpose of the chair will 
become its most important work. 

During the present college year Dr. Her- 
ron plans to lecture once every school day, 
alternating between Christian Sociology and 
The Philosophy of Christianity, except in 
the month of February, which was reserved 
for special courses which he delivered by 
invitation at Ann Arbor, Princeton and 
other college towns. He is now in the 
midst of his courses, but has gone far 
enough to show the outlines of his system. 
He is teaching a system of divinity not in 
the line of any of the systems which have 
a name and place in the theological world, 
but it is a fresh interpretation of the teach- 
ings of Christ. 

Dr. Herron is pre-eminently a Christian 
teacher. In the classroom from day to day, 
as well as in the pulpit on Sundays, he 
seems determined to know nothinag but 
Jesus Christand Himcrucified, He teaches 
social Christianity because he understands 
Jesus to teachit. He says of himself: ‘I 
became a Christian through the study of 
political economy and socialism. The teach- 
ing of Jesus is social rather than theologi- 
cal, The Sermon on the Mount is a politi- 
cal document given on a political occasion. 
It is a divine constitution for human so- 
ciety. Christ’s divine ideal of human society 
was the cross upon which He was cruci- 
fied.” His lectures on sociology thus far 
have been principally in exposition of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and for the rest of 
the year will be an examination of existing 
institutions in the light of Christ’s teachings. 

Those who started at the beginning of the 
course and have followed Dr. Herron from 
day to day almost uniformly receive his 
teachings as a new and grander unfolding of 
the gospel of Christ, although they may not 
always accept his application of principles. 
Prof. Jesse Macy, who holds with distinction 
the chair of political economy in the col- 
lege, welcomes heartily the new teaching as 
coming “ not to destroy but to fulfill.”’ He 
says, ‘The present industrial order is not 
satisfactory to any rational being,’’ and so 
makes his pupils receptive toward the new 
teaching. Those who hear only fragments, 
or try to interpret particular statements with- 
out getting Dr. Herron’s point of view, are 
often offended. A church officer, after hear- 
ing one of his lectures, said in my hearing, 


‘If he were not a Christian he would be an 
anarchist.’”’ Ie made a saving provision in 
his conditional clause which some are not 
careful to make. His teachings are cer- 
tainly revolutionary. He goes beyond the 
conceptions of highest Calvinistic ortho- 
doxy in his ideas of the fall and ruin of 
man. Sin means more to him than it did 
to Oliver Cromwell or Jonathan Edwards, 
The revolution which he heralds is simply 
the actual realization of Christ’s kingdom 
in the world. The means by which this is 
to be attained is the proclaiming of the 
Christian idea of love. He never suggests 
that men are to gain rights by violence, 
but teaches that they must agonize to go 
the straight way of duty as interpreted by 
the blood and cross of Christ. The de- 
mands which he makes on the rich and the 
compassion he asks for the poor are unin- 
telligible under our common conceptions of 
right and justice. They become command- 
ing only as we look at them under the 
shadow of Christ’s cross. Dr. Herron is 
hardly to be classed with professors of so- 
ciology; he is an evangelist of socia) Chris- 
tianity to our time. 

Besides lecturing once a day he conducts 
two devotional evening meetings, which are 
held on Mondays and Wednesdays in re- 
sponse to a request from the students. In 
these services attendance is entirely volun- 
tary. I was present on a very stormy even- 
ing but there were over 100 present and 
the interest was intense. In these two even- 
ing weekly appointments he comes in contact 
with students in other classes, besides the 
senior, who desire to hear him, and in the 
Bible studies he goes over somewhat the 
same ground as in the senior lectures, 

Many who are acquainted with Dr. Herron 
chiefly through his writings have concluded 
from some things he has said that he is 
out of sympathy with the church and is 
estranging people from it as a visible insti- 
tution. I have been often asked, ‘“‘Is he 
not turning the students of the college 
against the church? Will he not make them 
careless of the so-called ‘ means of grace?’ ”’ 
Some of his utterances give ground for such 
an apprehension when viewed by themselves, 
but I could find no evidence, as a matter of 
fact, of any such influence. He does attack 
traditionalism and ecclesiasticism and scho- 
lastic dogmatism with some of the righteous 
anger of noblest Puritanism. He believes 
God’s temple must be cleared; but this is 
not inconsistent with thorough loyalty to 
the church, 

If he depreciates the church it is not with 
reference to anything outside of her, but 
only the church as it is, in comparison 
with the church in her higher possibilities, 
whicb, however, can never be realized ex- 
cept through a noble discontent with the 
present order and a vehement reaching forth 
toward the better church without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing. As to ‘ means 
of grace,’’ he puts great emphasis upon 
them as means, and multiplies services for 
Bible study and prayer and urges the sacra- 
ments almost like a ritualist. In such a 
case as this it is not out of place to insist 
that they be considered simply as means, 
not an end in themselves. 
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I went in 1880 to Andover with a pass to 
Chicago in my pocket, planning to hear a 
lecture or two from Professor Park before 
going Westward. After hearing him for two 
or three days I could not persuade myself 
to break away, and let the pass and Western 
trip go to hear him finish out his year. I 
came to Grinnell with a trip Eastward ar- 
ranged for, and when I had heard Dr. Her- 
ron felt much the same desire to let other 
things go and spend the month in the. West- 
ern lecture-room, 

This young preacher of social Christianity 
has little in common with the matchless 
teacher of New England theology in teach- 
ing or method except the power to make 
the professor's desk a throne of eloquence. 
We have used the word preacher advisedly, 
for Dr. Herron’s lectures are sermons. 
They leave the impression that we must do 
something about this. They are a call to 
repentance, a baptism for service, a cry 
from Macedonia, They will gather recruits 
for the mission field abroad and at home, 
and make lowa College the center of a pow- 
erful religious movement, as potent in its 
way, I believe, as the one which centered at 
Oberlin in the person of President Finney 
fifty years ago. It may startle and offend 
the conservatism of the time as the Oberlin 
doctrines did at first, and will be subject to 
misapprehension and misrepresentation, but 
we are confident that it will endure the 
trials and profit by the discipline of criti- 
cism and in due season be known by its 
fruits. 

In this article I have touched the extreme 
of the forward movement among the schools 
that are training our future ministers, and 
I shall henceforth work backward toward 
the well-beaten paths. But it should be 
noted that this social interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, seen in its farthest advance in the 
positions of Dr. Herron, represents the fore- 
front of a movement felt in every theolog- 
ical school which is slowly modifying both 
teachings in theology and methods in semi- 
nary training. 
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THE TEE TO TUM. 


BY WILLIAM HOWE TOLMAN, SECRETARY CITY VIGI- 
LANCE LEAGUE, NEW YORK, 








Until a comparatively recent date the 
friends of temperance have directed their 
attacks against the saloon as though that 
were the cause of all the evils resulting from 
intoxication. It is now beginning to be ad- 
mitted that the saloon is not a cause but an 
effect. The saloon exists in response to a 
demand which is natural and for the satis- 
faction of a craving which is reasonable, 
but exception is taken to the way by which 
the ordinary saloon satisfies that demand 
and gratifies that craving. The sources of 
the evils resulting from drunkenness in its 
thousand varying forms of menace to so- 
ciety must be sought for back of the saloon. 
Closing the saloon will never solve the so- 
called liquor problem, and the sooner we 
recognize that fact the sooner will the prob- 
lem be solved. In philanthropy a great 
step has been taken if it is learned what 
not to do. 

This article cannot deal with the causes 
of the evils arising from the ordinary liquor 
saloon, Those I shall assume to be known, 
although the taproot of the upas tree of 
the evils strikes down and around in the 
tenement house, with its attendant train of 
abuses. I shall describe one form of saloon 
substitute, which has been very successful 
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in London and has also been successfully 
transported to New York. 

A name either expresses or conceals an 
idea; the latter fact is true of the Tee To 
Tum, This was a name given to a move- 
ment which was a combination of business 
and philanthropy—the scheme justifies the 
term movement, for there are now six Tee 
To Tums in London, and the essentials are 
capable of indefinite duplication elsewhere. 
Mr. Buchanan, a wealthy tea merchant, who 
wished to afford some counteracting agenoy 
to the saloon and at the same time help 
the working men, told several of them that 
he would fit up some rooms which they 
could have for a club on condition that he 
should reserve sufficient space on the ground 
floor for the sale of his tea. As he wasa 
large importer, the teas came to him direct; 
because he could dispense with the middle- 
man, he was able to sell them at a low rate. 
An excellent grade is sold for a shilling 
a pound. ‘The Tee To Tum is thus a club 
and a café. Any one can buy the tea or 
patronize the café, but the other privileges 
are reserved for the club members, Mr. 
Buchanan agreed that he would be respon- 
sible for any deficit in the club’s finances at 
the close of the first year, but after that 
date the organization must be self-support- 
ing. There are the usual officers with an 
executive board of twelve or fifteen, but the 
management is vested in these officers chosen 
from the working men. Thus the men are 
made to feel that.on them depends the suc- 
cess or failure ef the plan. The objects of 
the clubs are, ‘‘ Recreation, mutual improve- 
ment and social enjoyment for the working 
men in the East End,” 

At the New York Tee To Tum, located 
at 340-4 East Twenty-third Street, one can- 
not fail to notice the big teakettle with the 
steam pouring out from the spout, with the 
sign just underneath, ‘Don’t Boil Your 
Tea!’’ As if the uniqueness of this sign 
were not sufficient, attention is directed to 
the entrance, which is made in imitation of 
the doorway to a Japanese house, and 
opens on a vestibule leading to the so- 
cial hall. On the left is a room devoted 
to the sale of the club tea, which is bought 
through Mr. Buchanan’s company. There 
are three grades, the cheapest being sold at 
twenty-five cents a pound, and in order that 
even the poorest may buy it is sold in ounce 
packages. The social hall on the ground 
floor is the center of the club life. Here the 
entertainments are held and on the ladies’ 
nights the room is used for dancing. One 
large room on the ground floor is devoted 
to billiard and pool tables, while the bowl- 
ing alley is in the basement. Ascending the 
stairs, one comes to a reception-room, which 
may also be used for cards or other games, 
Opening out of this is a cozy library, where 
some of the men may always be found. 

The marked social feature is the ladies’ 
nights, when each Thursday any of the lady 
friends of the members, duly introduced, 
may have all the privileges of the club. 
Too much importance cannot be placed on 
this advantage, because by this means a 
social reunion of the home is made possible. 
Many a family, living in the one or two 
rooms of their tenement house home, have 
no room to entertain their friends even if 
they have such a wish, but friends can be 
invited to one’s club, where there is room 
and where there is the attractive environ- 
ment of light and companionship. The 
New York club was made possible through 
the efforts of Calvary Church, which fitted 





up the rooms and placed them at the dis- 
posal of the men, on the condition that 
they should be responsible for the rent to- 
gether with the current expenses. The 
board of directors was chosen for the most 
part from the working men, but a kind of 
veto power is held in reserve by a commit- 
tee from the church. Frequent entertain- 
ments given by home talent help defray ex- 
penses. ‘The dues are ten cents a week, 
with an initiation fee of one dollar, Any 
self-supporting man is eligible to member- 
ship. At the present time the club has 135 
members and is still attracting the worthy 
working men. 

The secret of success of a Tee To Tum is 
the fact of its self-management by the mem- 
bers, who are thus responsible for its suc- 
cess or failure. It is their club, so that all 
their sympathy is enlisted and all their ef- 
forts are exerted for their own organization. 
Then, too, there is no charity about the or- 
ganization; what a man gets is his, because 
he has paid-for it. If he wants a game of 
billiards or wishes to indulge in bowling 
the opportunity is provided, but it must be 
paid for. This is always done willingly, be- 
cause’ the member is independent, whereby 
he has. no wish to get something for nothing. 
Then, too, he knows that the receipts go to 
swell the treasury of his own club, so that 
he will thus gain more than the mere ad- 
vantage of the immediate recreation. These 
Tee To Tums offer all the advantages of the 
ordinary club, but without the bar, so that 
the members from this kind of a club do 
not go home lighter in either head or pucket- 
book, 

The point which must commend these 
clubs to those who are interested in human- 
itarian movements is the fact that they 
offer a wholesome substitute for the un- 
wholesome advantages of the saloon. It is 
the most practical method of fighting the 
evils of the saloon and most effective, be- 
cause the guns of the enemy are captured 
and turned against him. The saloon will 
never go until something else comes; the 
Tee To Tum offers the something better. 
The movement has now passed out of the 
experimental stage, and has demonstrated 
its practicability in both London and New 
York. What is now desired is that cur- 
rency should be given to this Tee To 
Tum idea, whereby larger numbers may 
be brought within its healthful range. 


—— 


WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE 
OHUROH? 


BY ANNA L. DAWES. 





Within the last decade a particular con- 
ception of the purpose of the church has be- 
come prominent. If not entirely novel its 
modern development entitles it to be called 
a new conception. This new idea of the 
purpose of the church conceives it to be an 
organization for the purpose of practicing 
religion, as against the idea of an institu- 
tion for cultivating the spiritual nature. 
Indeed, any friend of the new idea would 
probably consider this statement as estab- 
lishing its truth. Nevertheless, it may be 
questioned whether it is not based on a fun- 
damental mistake, and whether it can en- 
dure, notwithstanding its temporary suc- 
cess. 

The radical nature of the new departure 
will appear in quotations from widely dif- 
ferent sources. One of the most influential 
of British working men not long ago ex- 
pressed himself thus: ‘*‘We owe much,” 
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says Ben Tillett, ‘to the big-hearted sym- 
pathy of a few teachers of a vital human re- 
ligion, but nothing from the exclusively 
spiritual teachers.” A young American 
preacher, much commended for the breadth 
of his views, presents his ideal in these 
words: ‘** The church should be,’’ he says, 
‘a center of organization of the total life of 
the whole community, the most interesting 
institution in the town, and one which 
should touch every individual on every side 
of his life.’’ And, again, a clergyman of 
long experience ina careful article on the 
present duty of the church declares that it 
should be ‘‘a workshop, rather than a ca- 
thedral,’’ and that the quality most needed 
by the clergy today is ‘‘ adaptability.”’ 

Here we have the claim and the conces- 
sion. It is not necessary to defend these 
statements as a fair representation of the 
modern idea. The proof is to be found in 
every magazine and newspaper, is heard at 
every ordination, is seen on every corner 
where a new church presents its multitudi- 
nous front. Indeed, he who disputes it is 
looked at somewhat askance and finds his 
Christianity considered very unfit for pres- 
ent use, somewhat eaten by the moths of 
dogma and the rust of worldliness, 

It is worth while to inquire, however, 
whether this conception be in accord with 
the spirit of the age, and if in some particu- 
lars it is not also a misconception of the 
philosophy of Jesus Christ. The tendency 
of the age is to specialize—everywhere. 


Only in our shops and our churches do we 


attempt a universal bazar. In the line of 
effort we expect every organization to con- 
fine itself to its own things. 

Without doubt the medical society of 
any given community is charged with the 
health of that community, but no one 
dreams of asking that body to establish 
gymnasiums, schools of temperance or bicy- 
cle clubs in order to foster the public health, 
much less to organize classes in dressmak- 
ing or typewriting, as indirectly preventive 
of disease; but, on the other hand, these 
very doctors may and should do these things 
as individuals, and in other and special 
organizations. Again, we insist that in the 
training of the mind, from kindergarten to 
university, professors and courses shall be 
confined each to one specialty. Manual 
training is allowed only as it cultivates 
mental faculties, and only the undergradu- 
ate thinks of athletics as a means of attract- 
ing the public to the classics! We by no 
means allow the faculty to establish night 
schools or Chautauqua circles within the 
university itself, however desirable it may 
be that the community should discover the 
value of culture; but we may and do expect 
the professors to undertake these philan- 
thropies as individuals and under separate 
auspices. 

With a curious inconsistency, however, 
we go on insisting that the church shall 
cultivate the spiritual nature of man by 
undertaking to fulfill all his needs, both in 
the line of instruction and effort. Either 
the age or the church is wrong. If the 
mental and physical nature can best be ed- 
ucated directly, why should we attempt to 
reach the spiritual nature by roundabout 
methods? And while we consider other or- 
ganizations, occupied to their full possibili- 
ties with their own departments of life, and 
a distinct line is drawn between the duty of 
the organization and the duty of its mem- 
bers, why should we insist that the church 
must enter every field in her own proper 
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person? This contradiction to the spirit of 
the age is the great discovery upon which 
we pride ourselves as the dawn of a new 
era. 

And while we are thus opposing the spirit 
of the age it is also a question whether this 
new theory follows the lines of Christian 
philosophy. It is here that we meet the 
question whether it is the business of the 
church to cultivate man’s spiritual nature. 
Up to a recent period no one would have 
disputed the statement, and some will still 
contend for it as an ultimate purpose. But 
in most quarters this is now considered a 
selfish and mediwval idea, and instead the 
church is believed to be an organization for 
the practice of religion, Let the quotations 
at the beginning of this article witness to 
this general belief that she is not concerned 
specially with the spiritual nature but with 
the whole nature. Plausible as this declara- 
tion is, it is specious nevertheless, Personal 
religion deals with the whole nature. It is 
the duty of the religious individual to go 
out and deal with every side of man’s life. 
The function of the church, if she has any 
function at all as a special institution, is to 
teach personal religion, to cultivate the spir- 
itual nature and foster the religious temper. 
The individual members are to practice the 
art. The church teaches the science. 

Probably the new departure arose at this 
point. The church and Christians were con- 
founded—not unnaturally, perhaps, but 
wrongly nevertheless. Because the church 
is made up of individuals we must not 
confound her purpose and, therefore, her 
duty with that of the individual. While 
it is the duty of the individual Christian, 
personally and in many organizations, to 
practice religion, it is the purpose and duty 
of the church to inspire and cultivate reli- 
gion in the individual Christian. The con- 
fusion of these functions wrought great 
mischief. Men saw the failure of individ- 
ual Christians to show forth the life of 
Christ and claimed that the church, as an 
idea and an institution, was a failure. Too 
hastily she allowed the claim and proceeded 
to subordinate her own function and adopt 
that of the individual Christian. Moreover, 
she went further, and concluded that the 
only proper method of cultivating or exem- 
plifying religion was by laboratory practice 
under her own auspices. 

Perhaps one secret of the change lay 
deeper still. Not only do we ask in this 
age whether it is the business of the church 
to cultivate man’s spiritual nature, but we 
do not very much believe in the existence 
of a spiritual nature. We believe in a spir- 
itual quality pervading our entire being, 
but we do not believe in a separate spirit- 
ual nature. Therefore we naturally do not 
see any reason for special spiritual cultiva- 
tion. The practice of religion will do for 
us all that we need in our present opinion. 
The idea of a separate institution for no 
other purpose than to foster the life of the 
spirit and to teach us the science of reli- 
gion we consider an anomaly. But if it be 
true that we have a tripartite nature, then 
it is necessary to educate its spiritual part 
also. 

Moreover, the position of the working 
man makes evident the fatal tendency of 
the view that the church in propria persona 
must take up all those enterprises which 
it should be the business of Christians to 
undertake. His complaint that since the 
church does not meet every need of man 
she has no raison d’étre is scarcely disguised 
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materialism. Certainly it denies a separate 
spiritual nature. In order to gain the la- 
borer the church has agreed to this view, 
but thus she is selling her birthright, how- 
ever little she may realize it in the first 
success of the new plan. It is a vain dream 
that that way lies any real or permanent 
success. 

The view that it is her function to culti- 
vate the spiritual nature by no means con- 
fines her work to the exposition of piety 
after the fashion of Thomas ’ Kempis and 
the mediwval monks. It rather releases 
the church from the care of ‘* many things” 
to that better part which should not be 
taken from her, and gives her the time and 
opportunity to study and teach the religious 
aspect of all questions, to inspire and cul- 
tivate in her members a religious point of 
view and the duty of religious action in all 
affairs, to supply that spring of living 
water which, flowing in every direction, 
shall vivify the world. 

It is not the business of the church to go 
into politics, but it is the business of the 
pulpit to study into and teach the relations 
of Christians to government, and so to fill 
its members with righteousness that they 
will individually and in combination destroy 
public corruption. It is not the function of 
the church to go into business, but it is the 
duty of the pulpit to discover the relations 
of buying and selling to the human being, 
and of the church by her worship and privi- 
lege to so fill her members with Christ's 
own seal that they will, through other or- 
ganizations, drive out sweating and estab- 
lish tenement house reforms. It is not the 
business of the church to practice philan- 
thropy, but it is the business of the pulpit 
to set forth the love of Christ and the 
Fatherhood of God, and the business of the 
church, by spiritual methods, to feed that 
holy temper of seul which was in Christ 
Jesus until Christians shall go forth and 
manifest His love. 

Certainly the philosophy of Jesus Christ 
deals with man as aspiritual being. He de- 
clared in unmistakable terms that His king- 
dom isa spiritual kingdom, and He would 
not give up this principle under any stress 
of temptation. He would not lower Eis ap- 
peal to the spiritual nature for benevolence, 
even if the stones should furnish bread 
enough and to spare; nor for religious re- 
sults, though faith were justified by a mira- 
cle; nor for the immediate mastery of the 
world, which it will ever promise at the 
price of adopting its methods, 

The closing chapters of John’s Gospel 
contain the sum of His spiritual philosophy, 
and they set forth a doctrine of purely spir- 
itual communication. It is thus that Jesus 
Christ would lift men up to God. The obli- 
gation to believe in and cultivate the spirit 
lies upon His church just as certainly as 
His children are bound to love and service. 
The church cannot doubt that man is really 
a child of God, andj she cannot give up 
her blessed privilege of proclaiming that 
message. 

pe Eee 

Young men, seek to be orthodox—that is, 
seek, not the accord of your opinions with 
some system of theology considered as an 
ultimate rule of belief, but the agreement 
of your thought with the thought of God. 
Be assured that a holy life is the best evi- 
dence of substantial orthodoxy.—Philip 8S. 


Moxom. 
_ 


There is no substitute for thorough-going, 
ardent and sincere earnestness.—Dickens. 





The Home 
OVER THE WAY. 


BY LUCY RANDOLPH #LEMING. 





I’ve been living close beside them 
Day by day. 

I can hear the voices and busy feet, 

For it is but a narrow width of street 
Over the way. 


There mothers smiling watch 
The children play, 
And there are clinging hands and voices sweet, 
And loving hearts render some lives complete, 
Over the way. 


I do not know what light or shade 
Is o’er those homes today. 

I do not know what precivus ties are riven, 

Or what fair treasure may have flown to heaven 
From o’er the way. 


I know that hopes may rise 
And hopes decay, 
For, in the bloom and blight which come to all, 
I know that smiles will beam and tears will fall 
Over the way. 


And in those homes a messenger must come 
Some day, 

And over hearts an icy chill will creep. 

There will be folded hands and dreamless sleep 
Over the way. 


Our lives touch not, but for the kin 
Of common clay. 
Who bids His rain on good and ill to fall 
Beareth on His great heart both me and all 
Over the way. 


————— 


One who is approaching the sunset slope 
of life said, in retrospect of the long, happy 
years, ‘I can recall no pleasanter memories 
than some of the little prayer meetings held 
with my own children.’’ Only one child of 
this large family is now left in the home 
nest. All the others are filling useful and 
honorable positions and are fine exponents 
of the Christian principles instilled into 
their young hearts in the humble home 
among the New England hills. Mothers of 
the present day are probably just as earnest 
as those of a former generation in praying 
for their children, but how many still keep 
up the practice of having a definite time for 
praying with them? Yet, aside from the 
influence upon the child, what precious 
memories the mother secures in this way to 
brighten the possible loneliness of her old 
age! 


There is a class of housekeepers repre- 
sented by the woman who has not a particle 
of faith in anybody’s ability except her own. 
She will not have a servant because she 
never yet found one who could do the work 
satisfactorily. For the same reason she will 
not allow the children to assist in household 
tasks. No seamstress ever sews as well as 
she herself. Thus she becomes a drudge 
and yet gains a reputation for being an 
excellent housekeeper, whereas the contrary 
is nearer the truth, for the person who 
has no faith in subordinates and no power 
to get work out of others is really deficient 
in the highest sort of executive ability. 
Such a woman cannot make an ideal home, 
though her house may be the perfection of 
order and neatness. The households which 
are most easily thrown out of gear in times 
of illness and other emergencies are those 
administered by the mother who is ac- 
customed to do everything herself and is 
unwilling to delegate the least task to others. 
She thereby evinces her weakness, not her 
wisdom. 





The devil has to fight hard for all he gets 
in the family where there is a Christian 
mother.—Ram’s Horn. 
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THE EOONOMY OF EXTRAVAGANOE. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE 


The average woman is a creature of con- 
tradictions, or rather of incongruities. In 
spite of the strong leaven of common sense 
that belongs to her by nature—in spite, too, 
of that extreme swiftness of perception and 
reasoning that give her judgment the nature 
of intuition—there is an astonishing lack of 
what might be called the power of mental 
perspective. Let her be assured, for in- 
stance, of the need of economy in her house- 
hold. The idea so absorbs her and she 
plunges so recklessly into the practice of 
thrift that it becomes a direct means of 
wastefulness. Nervously and physically 
tired, she will save a five-cent car fare at 
the expense of time and exhaustion, and be 
proud of the exploit. She will furnish her 
table on a basis of such severe and virtuous 
exactness that it fails to tempt the languid 
appetite of husband and child, and count as 
gain the weekly trifle that is thus added to 
the common purse. She will set up a stand- 
ard of absolute cleanliness before which the 
members of the family must bow, to the 
exclusion of higher and nobler worship— 
fighting a vain suspicion of dust or soil 
with a zeal better spent on better ideals. 

On the same penny wise and pound fool- 
ish policy she will starve the love of beauty 
and the imagination of the child and allow 
it to mature amid ugly or sordid surround- 
ings. She will devote herself to the con- 
ventional needs of housekeeping with a pa- 
tient fidelity that withstands all allurements 
to rest or recreation, until health and spirit 
are more or less broken in the treadmill 
and recovery demands long outlay, with 
heavy suffering to boot. And she will prac- 
tice self-denial—that most noble of all the 
Christian virtues—in fifty other ways, each 
absolutely right in itself but absolutely 
wrong in its relation to the proper adjust- 
ment of life. 

If she had not this form of moral myopia 
she would perceive that it was high econ- 
omy to take a car—sometimes even to take 
a carriage—and thus preserve energy and 
good temper for indispensable daily needs. 
She would recognize it as higher economy to 
plan now and again some small, costly sur- 
prise for the house, a delicacy for the table, 
a pot of growing flowers in winter, a picture, 
a bit of art work—anything that would go 
on interest in the hearts and lives of the 
family instead of in the bank-book. She 
would see it to be the highest economy to 
break sometimes the flat monotony of the 
weekly cleaning day for an unexpected bit 
of dissipation—an out-door frolic with the 
children, a day on the ice or in the woods, a 
tramp over country roads with a bite at a 
wayside inn, a pilgrimage to city shrines, 
a birthday supper. She would find it, in 
fine, superlative economy to drop at inter- 
vals the entire routine of imperative duty, 
impossible as it may seem; to leave house 
and home, children and goodman in care of 
the sturdy, kindly hands and warm Irish 
hearts which we are apt to trust too little; 
to get herself away to the strange city, or 
the old friend, or the new joy of absence, in 
order that household and housemother may 
know the rapture of meeting again in the 
strength and invigoration of fresh experi- 
ences. There is no tonic like it on the face 
of the earth and no more honest saving of 
resources. 

But can you get women to believe it? 
Can you persuade them that, although pru- 
dence and thrift and industry are the back 
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bone of domestic economy, there are occa 
sions in life when these virtues are preserved 
only by breaking away from them? Can 
you make her comprehend that it is some- 
times a moral duty to commit extrava- 
gance and become lawless? Let the average 
woman answer for herself to herself. 


KITOHEN FURNISHINGS. 


BY ANNA BARROWS. 








Though the kitchen is the center of our 
system of housekeeping, it is seldom as well 
arranged as the other rooms. It should be 
easily shut off from the rest of the house 
and yet be near enough to save steps. If 
well planned a small kitchen is usually more 
desirable than a large one. Far better to 
have several small rooms for pantry, store- 
closet and washroom than to have all do- 
mestic trades carried on in one large room, 
which must, moreover, be the passageway 
between other parts of the house. 

There should be plenty of windows to 
give light, sunshine and fresh air, Fre- 
quent doors and slides between kitchen, 
dining-room and cellar save many steps. 
Few housekeepers have the opportunity to 
plan the room in which they must work, 
but most kitchens are capable of improve- 
ment by small minor changes and additions. 
The kitchen arrangements on shipboard or 
in a dining-car or restaurant might teach us 
many lessons as to convenience as well as 
economy of space. Sometimes an article 
acquires a permanent position in our kitch- 
ens merely because it happened to be so 
placed at first, with no thought whether it 
were the best arrangement possible. 

Closets are necessary, but they must be 
light and well-finished, not deep and damp, 
with gaping cracks or with shelves so broad 
and high that they are not easy of access, 
thus affording only a safe refuge for articles 
that should be thrown away. The small 
iron brackets, costing but a few cents each, 
are a great help to the housekeeper who 
needs morecloset room. By their aid shelves 
are easily placed over the sink, behind the 
stove or before the windows. The screw 
hooks of various sizes also help in provid- 
ing a ‘“place for everything.’”?’ The woman 
who does her own housekeeping will find it 
economy in the end to spend a few dollars 
for these appliances and, if need be, in em- 
ploying a carpenter to arrange them under 
her direction, The natural order of work 
should be considered in the arrangement of 
the kitchen. Soiled dishes are to be brought 
from table and stove to the sink and when 
washed placed in the closets near by. Light 
is important for most kitchen processes. 

The most essential articles of kitchen 
furniture are the range or stove, the sink 
and suitable chairs and tables. These must 
be placed in right relations to each other 
or time and strength will be wasted. The 
range, whether for coal or wood, should be 
supplemented by a small oil or gas stove 
for emergencies and for hot weather use. 
When gas and electricity have driven out the 
coal ranges, the lives of housekeepers and 
cooks will be happier. Meantime, a box to 
hold fuel and kindlings is a necessary ad- 
junct. In it should bea place for brushes 
and blacking. The plainer the surface of 
the range the easier to keep it clean. Near 
it may hang a hook filled with waste paper 
with which to remove spatters of grease. 
Close to the stove, also, should hang the 
holders, lifters and poker and one or two 
asbestos mats ready to place under kettles 
which incline to cook too rapidly. A shelf 
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between the range and chimney is a warm 
retreat for rising dough. A tin or agate 
teakettle, easily lifted and kept clean, is 
always to be preferred to the heavy iron 
ones. 

Range, sink and tables should be adjusted 
to the women who are to work over them. 
It is easier to give a short woman some- 
thing to stand upon than it is to prevent 
a tall person growing round-shouldered and 
breaking her back by stooping. The sink 
should be near the stove, yet not where it 
will be uncomfortably hot. A window near 
by is favorable to clean dishes. Whatever 
its material, porcelain, soapstone or iron, 
it should be the best of its kind. For the 
average family it need not be large but 
have tables on either side and shelves above. 
It should be open below for convenience in 
getting at the pipes and as a safeguard 
against vermin. The dish pans—better two 
of medium size than one larger—can hang 
above the sink, also the wire dish drainer, 
dish mop, soap shaker and rods for the 
dish towels. On the shelf above the sink 
is a place for ammonia, soap, sand soap, 
pumice stone and other cleaning agents. 

A paper water pail is useful where it is 
necessary to carry water about the house, 
otherwise a long-handled, two-quart dipper 
will suffice. A small dipper for drinking 
may well be chained to the faucet or pump, 
With a large sink room may be spared for 
a drainer, which fits into an iron frame 
screwed just above the pipes. Through this 
dishwater, etc., may be poured, and the 
refuse, when well drained, is easily disposed 
of by burning. Otherwise a small shovel 
is a convenient article of sink furniture and 
a rubber sink scraper is a necessity. 

A high chair or stool in the kitchen makes 
it possible to do many tasks while sit- 
ting instead of standing, even dishwashing. 
There should also be a comfortable chair 
where one may sit and enjoy the latest num- 
ber of a household magazine while bread 
or cake is baking, which would surely be 
forgotten if the housekeeper went into an- 
other room. 

A small table on casters, which can be 
rolled to stove or sink, as needed, is a good 
servant. This, with one or two folding 
tables at the sink or near the windows, so 
well made that they will not fold at the 
wrong time, are usually to be preferred to 
the ordinary kitchen table. 

Mrs. Lincoln has planned for her own use 
at home, and wherever she has taught, a 
model table of just the right hight, with 
closets and drawers below for pastry and 
meat boards, rolling-pins, knives, spoons, 
cutters and all the utensils needed for cook- 
ing. Every inch of space is utilized. Every 
housekeeper can plan a similar table just 
suited to her own needs, but it may often 
better stand in the storeroom than in the 
kitchen itself. There, too, should be the re- 
frigerator, though many country housekeep- 
ers still find a cool cellar sufficient for the 
preservation of foods. 

Because of better means of transportation 
much less storeroom is now required than 
was necessary a generation ago. Groceries 
may quite as well be- bought in small quan- 
tities, and glass jars and tin boxes well 
labeled are the best receptacles for them. 
Manufacturers recognize this and many 
standard articles are thus packed when we 
buy them. 

Kitchen duties would less likely be es- 
teemed as drudgery if more attention were 
given to these details. Parlor and sewing- 
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room have far outstripped the kitchen in 
the march of civilization. 
i 
TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Vv. 


BY FLORENCE HULL. 





Persons of strong will are less apt to be 
ill than those of more yielding disposition. 
One can be too obliging and cultivate the 
habit of resignation at the expense of his 
natural rights. Some people either do not 
recognize the approach of illness or they 
think it an inevitable affliction, to be en- 
dured as long as they are able to endure it 
and turned over to a doctor when it be- 
comes serious. 

But illness is not a natural, casual occur- 
rence; it is a calamity, and as stich it should 
be regarded and treated. Whena fire breaks 
out in the house we do not stand still and 
let it get complete headway and then sound 
the alarm for the fire department, as if we 
were loath to interfere with its proper busi- 
ness, but we take blankets and pails of 
water and exert ourselves actively to smother 
the first little blaze that creeps out, and dis- 
pense with the fire department if we can. 
Most of us are so much on the alert against 
fire that unless it happens while we are 
asleep we are warned in the very beginning 
by the smell of smoke. And we never tem- 
porize, because we know that from the tiny 
spark that looks so insignificant come fright- 
ful conflagrations. 

But it is just as certain, although so much 
less patent a fact, that the slightest indis- 
position that attacks us may grow, rapidly 
or slowly, into a fatal illness. If we were 
as keen to detect the approach of disease as 
we are to realize the presence of burglars or 
fire, we should not so often have to give up 
and call in the doctor. There is a differ- 
ence between ‘‘fussiness”’ and rational pre- 
cautions. The person who is always fearful 
of getting sick, and will not do this or that 
lest it prove too much for him, might just as 
well be sick for all the enjoyment he gets 
out of life. It isa noteworthy fact that as 
some intrepid men go scatheless through 
shot and shell, seeming to bear ‘ta charmed 
life,’’ so certain high-spirited persons brave 
the inclemencies of weather, clothe them- 
selves contrary to all sanitary principles and 
horrify their friends by their diet and yet 
keep entirely well. It is not altogether a 
matter of constitution, although that has 
something to do with it. But their im- 
munity from illness partly depends upon 
the fact that their minds aye occupied with 
health. Their intention is to be well, and as 
their wills set that way they are apt to rec- 
ognize any little depression from their stand- 
ard and to make a fight before the enemy 
gains any permanent advantage. 

There is surely nothing that we can so 
wisely be obstinate about as keeping well. 
So long as we feel this determination strong 
within us we are in good condition, and 
when our energy begins to weaken and we 
feel less buoyancy and courage we may at- 
tribute the depression to the advance of ill- 
ness, and this moment is the time for ac- 
tion. Now we ought to brace up and use 
all the means we know to overcome the in- 
cipient malady which threatens us. Medi- 
cines should rarely be employed unless one 
is experienced and skillful in the use of sim- 
ple remedies. A great deal of harm comes 
of amateur doctoring. But hygienic meas- 
ures are in accord with nature, and are 
never productive of bad results. There are 
some remedial measures which are always 
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appropriate because they merely tend to re- 
store the poise of the system, and one need 
not fear going wrong when his mind is 
wholly bent upon keeping right. 

A lecturer upon physical culture observed 
once to the class of which I was a member 
that there were great differences in persons’ 
attitude toward illness; those who were by 
nature timid and desponding gave in at 
once, while some were able to keep the en- 
emy completely at bay and by doing the 
right thing at the proper moment avert each 
threatened attack. One needs discrimina- 
tion to decide what this right thing is in 
any particular case, for mere resolution, un- 
aided by good judgment, effects very little, 
and the efforts we make to keep well should 
not be ‘violently lively’? but geutle and 
moderate. 





THE ORUSOES OF THE NOON-HOUSE. 


BY ALICE MORSE EARLE, 


The opening scene of this story is not laid 
in a very cheerful spot, nor indeed is any 
part of the story very gay, for, as Hawthorne 
says, ‘‘ It is as difficult to make a lively and 
entertaining narrative for children out of 
the stern lives of the Puritans as it is to 
manufacture a delicate plaything out of the 
granite rock of which New England is 
built.” 

In a grass-grown graveyard by the side 
of an old New England meeting house the 
warm midday sun shone brightly down one 
spring Sabbath in the year 1740 upon two 
boys twelve years of age, two cousins, 
named Elam Noyes and Cotton Fayer- 
weather. They stood by the side of their 
grandfather’s grave, which bore a new blue 
slate headstone, inscribed with his name 
and age and the verses: 


You children of ye name of Noyes 
Make Jesus Christ yo’r oleny choyse. 

The boys had gone into the churchyard 
with the apparent design of examining this 
fine, though misspelled, token of the stone- 
cutter’s art, but were really speaking and 
thinking of a very different subject. They 
would never have been allowed to wander 
in the churchyard to indulge in idle talk, 
and even now could spend but a few min- 
utes in conversation together. It was their 
only meeting time during the week, for they 
lived at extreme ends of the town, and Elam 
recited his lessons to the minister, who lived 
near him, while Cotton attended the village 
school. They were two well-built, healthy 
boys, both dressed in clumsy, homespun. 
suits of clothes, with full knee-breeches, 
long-flapped coats and waistcoats, coarse 
yarn stockings and buckled shoes, and great 
gray beaver hats several sizes too large for 
them. Elam was as solemn and serious in 
his appearance as was his father, but in his 
brain was a current of keen romance rarely 
found in the head of any elderly Puritan. 
As he left the churchyard with his cousin 
he said, with much impressiveness, ‘‘ Re- 
member, Cotton, if you are not here by can- 
dlelight I shall tarry no longer but shall go 
home.”’ 

For several previous Sundays, as the boys 
had walked among the graves and while 
they had been busy with the care of their 
fathers’ horses, Elam had occupied every 
moment in telling to Cotton all that he 
could remember of a wonderful story he 
had read in New Haven. Two months pre- 
viously he had ridden with his father to 
that town, and in the barroom of the ‘‘or- 
dinary ” at which they had “put up” dur- 
ing their stay there had lain a pile of about 
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forty books, which a sea captain had left to 
be sold to any chance traveler or to towns- 
people who might be inclined to purchase 
them, There were several copies of Tate 
and Brady’s new Psalms, which some of the 
churches wished to use instead of the loved 
old Bay Psalm Book, two or three Bibles, 
half a dozen volumes of sermons, a Dutch 
Psalm Book, which was not Dutch at all 
but a collection of English songs and bal- 
lads, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and then there 
was a wonderful book which Elam did not 
have time to finish, though he had not 
wasted a moment; it thrilled and filled him 
with adventurous longings, and was called 
Robinson Crusoe. This was the first and 
only story-book he had ever seen, and as he 
retold the wonderful tale to Cotton, the de- 
sire to run away out into the great world, 
to cross the ocean and see some strange 
sights and lead a different life from that on 
a New England farm, grew strong in both 
boys’ breasts. 

At last Elam, having a fertile though un- 
exercised imagination, developed a plan of 
action. They would leave home and meet 
at the old meeting house, where they would 
spend several weeks of idleness roaming the 
woods by day and sleeping in the noon- 
house by night, and when every one in town 
was tired of searching for them then they 
would make their way to the seashore with- 
out fear of capture and get on board a ship 
and sail off somewhere. They could hide 
in the woods on the Sabbath days, and as 
the meeting house stood on a lonely road in 
a great woods on the top of a high hill, 
there would be but few passers-by on week 
days, and hence few chances of discoveries, 
And now I must explain to you about the 
noon-house, which was to be their sleeping 
place, for none of those queer old buildings 
now exist in New England. 

By the side of the barn-like church 
were three long, low, mean, stable-like log 
buildings, which could hardly be stables 
since at one end of each hut was a rough 
stone chimney. These were noon-houses, 
or ‘Sabba-day houses’; one had been built 
by Elam and Cotton’s grandfather, and was 
used by the families of his children. Until 
the early years of this century only two or 
three meeting houses throughout New Eng- 
land contained stoves. All through the 
long, bleak, winter weeks, through fierce 
‘nor westers’’ and piercing frosts, the 
lonely churches stood growing colder and 
colder, until when they were opened upon 
the Sabbath the chill and damp seemed 
almost unbearable. ‘The women brought to 
church little iron foot-stoves filled with hot 
coals; upon these stoves they placed their 
feet, and around them the shivering children 
sat at their mothers’ feet and warmed their 
chilled hands, But by the time the long 
service was over—for often the minister 
preached two hours and prayed an hour, 
and some of the Psalms took half an hour 
to sing—you can easily see that the warmth 
would all have died out of the little foot- 
stove and the mothers and children would 
be as cold as the fathers, which is saying a 
great deal. Sometimes the men would put 
their feet in wolf-skin bags which they 
had nailed on the edges of the pew seat, 
but more frequently they had no covering 
for their feet, and when the clerk turned 
the hourglass for the third time and showed 
that they had been three hours in church, 
they would begin clattering their heavy 
boots with a great noise and blowing out 
clouds of steaming breath, and sometimes 
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they would get up and swing their arms 
like teamsters, and if the minister did not 
take all these hints to come to an end he 
was a pretty dull man. 

Now these half-frozen Puritans could 
hardly have remained to attend an after- 
noon service and lived through it, so they 
built houses with chimneys and fireplaces 
near the church where they could go and 
make a fire and get warm and eat their 
lunch, and when they asked permission to 
put up such a building they said it was to 
‘* keep their duds and horses in.” 

And, surely enough, at one end of the 
noon-house were always several stalls for 
the horses, who doubtless also enjoyed the 
warmth that came from the fireplace at the 
end of the room. The ‘‘ duds” were the 
saddles and pillions on which the church 
attendants had been seated on their ride to 
church (for there were almost no carriages 
in New England at that time) and the sad- 
dlebags full of good things to eat. Some- 
times a few cooking utensils to warm the 
noonday food were kept in the noon house, 
and often hay for the horses and a great 
load of logs to burn in the fireplace and 
sometimes a barrel of ‘‘cyder” for the 
Puritans to drink at the nooning. 

Frequently a large noon-house was built 
by several farmers in company, and I am 
afraid the children did not then enjoy their 
Sunday noontimes, for some old deacon or 
elder usually read a sermon to them be- 
tween the morning and afternoon services, 
and they had to sit still and listen. This 
was not much like our interesting Sunday 
schools that we have nowadays, for it was a 
“ grown-up’’ sermon that the young Puri- 
tans always heard, and not a very interest- 
ing one, either. 

So you see that Elam and Cotton had very 
comfortable quarters to sleep in when they 
ran away to the noon-house on the Monday 
following the opening of my story. Each 
arrived about an hour before sunset laden 
with all the food that he had been able to 
capture before leaving home. Cotton had a 
great piece of salt pork and a dozen eggs, 
some of which had had a rather disastrous 
journey in his coat pockets. Elam had a 
great crushed mass of doughnuts and brown 
bread. This was not all of their provisions 
for their sojourn, for on each successive 
Sunday for five weeks previously both boys 
had crowded their great pockets with russet 
apples and their saddlebags with cold corn 
bread and brown bread, and they had starved 
themselves at each nooning in order to save 
their food and thus provide for the coming 
day of need, and they had concealed their 
treasures in an empty cornbin at the horses’ 
end of the house. Cotton felt sure that they 
had food enough to last them for three 
weeks, rather dry and conglomerated, to be 
sure, but still good enough for boys of 
healthy appetites and simple, Puritan tastes, 
Elam also had brought a flint and tinder 
box with him, and with their aid and that 
of some light ‘‘ candle wood”’ he soon had a 
blazing fire upon the hearth, the coals of 
which he carefully covered up to save till 
morning, and then the two Robinson Crusoes 

climbed upon the hay and fell asleep. 

The story of the first day spent by the 
runaways in their retreat would be the 
story of all the days, which were not as 
pleasure filled as they had hoped? They 
had no hut to build, no goats to tame, no 
savages to fightand dread. They rose early 
in the morning, for the habits of their 
daily life were strong, and they did not 
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dare have a fire much after daybreak, lest 
the smoke from the chimney should be dis- 
covered by some rare passer-by. They ate 
their breakfast of brown bread and cheese 
and apples and drank a little of the hard cider, 
As the weather was fortunately warm, they 
lolled on the stones behind the noon-house 
while Elam told over and over again the 
story of Robinson Crusoe and tales of the 
Indians that he had heard from his grand- 
father. They fished, with some success, in 
a little brook which ran through the woods, 
and one day they caught a rabbit in a trap 
which Cotton had set, and which he had 
learned how to make from old Showacum, 
a ‘praying Indian” who lived in the vil- 
lage. These trophies of their skill they of 
course skinned and cleaned and cooked, and 
though they were hungry—for they were 
hungry all the time—the unsalted fish and 
game did not seem very appetizing to them. 
They found a treasure one day in the woods 
—a store of nuts which had been forgotten 
or neglected or reserved till spring by some 
kindly squirrels—and with a few cakes ‘of 
toothsome maple sugar they had some vari- 
ety of diet. 

But alas, they also had healthy young 
appetites, and on Saturday night Cotton 
awakened to a fact whose approach had 
been plainly looming up before Elam for 
some time—that their three weeks’ supply 
of food was all gone. A half-decayed apple 
was their sole supper. A drink of the sour 
cider seemed only to make their hunger 
harder to bear, but at last they fell asleep. 
Perhaps the pangs of his gnawing stomach 
made Elam sleep more lightly than on pre- 
vious nights, perhaps the equally keen pangs 
of his awakened conscience may have made 
him restless, but at midnight he suddenly 
sprang to his feet with an exclamation of 
horror at a sound which he recegnized at 
once as the howl of a wolf. He jumped 
to the fire wakening Cotton, who tumbled 
out of his nest of hay with a bewildered 
and wretched expression and an impatient 
cry of, ““O, why did you wake me up 
when I am so hungry; pray let me sleep 
if you do or not,’’ when nearer and louder 
still rose the mournful howl of the wolf. 
With trembling hand Cotton heaped the 
light wood on the blaze which Elam had 
started with the old leather bellows, and 
then threw log after log on the hearth untii 
the blaze roared up the chimney. Of course, 
the wolf or wolves—for they could hear more 
than one—could not get into the noon-house, 
as window and shutter were fast, but the 
boys were so wretched with hunger, so 
homesick, so lonesome, that they hardly 
stopped to reason, and, trembling with fear, 
Cotton seized an iron ‘ loggerhead,” which 
his father kept in the noon- house, and thrust 
it into the coals to heat to a red-hot pitch, 
when itcould be used as aweapon. A “log- 
gerhead ’’ was a bar of iron which was used 
as a‘ stirring stick’? in making ‘‘ flip.’’ Flip 
was made of home-brewed beer, Jamaica 
rum and sugar. Deacon Fayerweather al- 
ways brought to church each winter Sunday 
in his saddlebags three or four bottles of 
home-brewed beer and a bottle of Jamaica 
rum, from which, with the aid of the logger- 
head, he made a famous jug of flip for the 
minister and deacons at the nooning. Tem- 
perance reform had not been thought of 
at that time, and the severity of the climate 
and the difference of the manner of living 
made this Sunday flip-drinking a different 
matter from what it would be nowadays. 
And now the peaceful loggerhead was the 
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only weapon the two wretched boys pos- 
sessed, and, indeed, all they needed, for in 
a short time the howls of the wolves grew 
fainter and fainter and at last were no longer 
heard. All thought or power of sleep had, 
however, vanished from the brains of the 
terrified young Crusoes at this experience 
of the pleasures of adventure. All wish for 
final escape to the seashore had also disap- 
peared, and now their only longing was to 
return home. All the remaining hours of 
the night they sat by the fire, while Elam, 
romantic in spite of hunger, fright and dis- 
appointment, made known his plans for the 
following day. Toward morning they let 
the fire die down and expire, and when the 
sun was fully risen they left their sheltering 
noon-house and hid in the woods not far 
from the meeting house, trembling, how- 
ever, at every sound as they thought of 
their dread night visitors. 

As nine o’clock drew near there ap- 
proached the church on either side, on foot 
and on horseback, the members of the con- 
gregation, All knew of the mysterious dis- 
appearance of Cotton and Elam, for the 
country had been widely and quickly scoured 
for them. Among the worshipers came 
Deacon and Mistress Fayerweather and 
Goodman Noyes and his wife, for all Puri- 
tans felt it a godly duty, even in time of 
deep affliction, not to neglect the public 
worship of God on the Sabbath. Despair- 
ingly did the sad parents hope to hear some 
news of their lost boys, who had apparently 
vanished from the face of the earth, for 
neither in farmhouse nor in field, neither 
onthe road nor at the tollgate, neither by 
traveler nor by hunter had they been seen. 
The very simplicity of their plan had been 
its safety. Forty years previously the whis- 
per of kidnapping by the Indians would 
have added terror to the parents’ grief, but 
those days were happily over. 

After sad greetings had been exchanged 
and the minister had entered the pulpit, 
the congregation seated itself for its usual 
Sunday morning service. The opening half- 
hour prayer was ended, the church attend- 
ants had let down their slamming pew seats 
(for the seats in those old New England 
meeting houses always turned up on hinges 
to allow the pew occupants to lean against 
the walls of the pew during the long 
prayer), the minister had read with trem- 
bling voice a note which had been sent 
to him “desiring the prayers of the congre- 
gation for two families in great inconven- 
iency and distress,’*when a door on the 
leeward side of the church slowly opened 
and two pale, disheveled and most wretched 
looking young Puritans crept slowly and 
shamefacedly in. The habit of constant 
self-repression and self-control, so strong 
in all of Puritan blood, was still all-powerful, 
even in this intense moment of crisis for 
the families of Fayerweather and Noyes. 
The deacon flushed scarlet, but did not 
move from -his raised seat in front of the 
Congregation. A faint murmur swept over 
the entire assembly at the appearance of 
Cotton and Elam, but was at once repressed. 
The boys walked calmly on to their accus- 
tomed seats on the gallery stairs under the 
Supervision of the tithingman. That zeal- 
ous and ubiquitous officer rapped sharply 
on the head with his long staff two or three 
of the occupants of one of the “ boys’ pues,”’ 
who had turned around and stared and 
ceased whittling and had whispered noisily 
at the appearance of the runaways. The 
old minister, being slightly deaf, had heard 
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no ripple of commotion and, not having 
glanced at the late comers, proceeded to 
offer a pathetic prayer for the lost ones 
“whom God held in the hollow of His 
hand,” a prayer that brought to Elam and 
Cotton a realizing sense of their selfishness 
and wickedness, and which worked a lesson 
that influenced them through life. The par- 
son then gave out his text, ‘‘ He will have 
charge over thee concerning thee,” and 
worked his way on in his accustomed and 
somewhat monotonous fashion, though with 
many allusions to the two wanderers, until 
at fourteenthly came the long deferred 
end. Nor was there any murmur of feeling 
heard (though the mothers’ eyes were filled 
with tears) when Deacon Fayerweather, in a 
slightly trembling voice, lined out the Psalm 
from the old Bay Psalm Book: 


O give yee thanks unto the Lord 
because that good is hee 
Because his loving-kindness lasts 
. in perpetuitee. 


I’th desart in a desart way 
they wandred: no towne finde 
to dwellin. Hungry & thirsty 
thier Soul within them pinde. 


Then did they to Jehovah cry 
when they were in distresse 

Who did them set at liberty 
out of thier anguishes. 


In such a way as was most right 
he led them forth also 

That to a citty which they might 
inhabit they might go. 


O that men would Jehovah prayse 
for his great goodnes then 

And fer his workings wonderful 
unto the sonnes of men. 


I wish I could say that the boys’ parents, 
being so glad to get the wanderers home, 
permitted them to go unpunished, but, alas! 
early New Englanders believed firmly that 
‘foolishness is bound up in the heart of a 
child,’ and never spared the rod; and as 
‘*sloathefulnes’’ and disobedience to par- 
ents were abominated by all Puritans—in 
fact, continued disobedience and irrever- 
ence to parents were punishable by death— 
such high-handed rebellion as this of Elam 
and Cotton could hardly be allowed to pass 
by without being made a public example. 
Then, too, unfortunately for the boys, the 
warmth of joy at recovering the lost ones 
had time through the two hours of sermon 
to cool down and change into indignation. 
So at the close of the service Deacon 
Fayerweather, after rather coldly greeting 
his son and nephew, asked the advice of the 
minister upon so important a subject, and 
the parson gave as his opinion that the 
gravity of the offense, the necessity of the 
lesson to other youths in the congregation 
and the conveniency of circumstances seemed 
to point out plainly, and was furthermore 
upheld by Scripture, that public chastise- 
ment should be given upon the spot, and 
that Deacon Rogers was best fitted, both 
by age, dignity and strength, to administer 
both rebuke and punishment. And with 
promptness and dispatch and thoroughness 
the decree was carried out; both boys were 
‘¢ whipped with birchen rods’’ while stand- 
ing upon the horse-block before the church. 
This was not then the disgrace that it now 
seems, for boys were often publicly whipped 
on Sunday by the tithingman for ‘' sporte- 
ing and playeing”’’ in the meeting house in 
time of public worship. 

But though the Puritan fathers were stern 
and righteously disciplinarian, the Puritan 
mothers were loving and tender as are 
mothers everywhere and in all times, and 
Mistress Fayerweather and Mistress Noyes 
each bore off her weeping boy to the noon- 
house and filled his empty stomach well 
with doughnuts and pork and peas and 
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pumpkin bread, until, with comfort and 


plenty within, external woes and past ter- 
rors were forgotten. 





SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


PARALLEL WITH THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 29. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N, Y. 


Read Gen. 42, 43, 44 and 45 with the children. 
Make plain to them why Joseph treated his 
brothers as he did. It was because he knew 
how wicked they had been. He hoped they 
had become better men so that he could bring 
them all to Egypt to live with him and share 
in the good things that he had. But Joseph 
knew it would be wrong to receive his broth- 
ers to his confidence and favor if they were 
not sorry for the sin they had committed 
against God in their cruelty to their father 
and to himself. His first thought was to do 
what would please God in the matter, and so 
he must find out if his brothers were still bad 
men. If so, God would not want him to give 
them prosperity. So Joseph tested his broth- 
ers to see if he could trust them. And he 
showed the qualities that we learned of him 
last week in the way he tested them. He 
was “‘ discreet and wise,” and faithful to God 
in this duty as he had been in all others. 

Joseph’s treatment of his brothers led to 
just what he was hoping for—the brothers ac- 
knowledged their guilt in what they had done 
years ago to Joseph (Gen. 42: 21), who wept for 
joy to find that his brothers were sorry for their 
sin (v. 24). But he knew he must test them 
still further, and he did so. 

Bring out these four qualities of Joseph— 
loving, tender, forgiving, generous—from read- 
ing and explaining verses 27 and 30 of. chapter 
43 and verses 2 and 5-15 and 22-25 of chapter 
45. Let the children write these adjectives on 
the hearts marked Joseph (see last week). 
The strong character of Judah should be 
shown—the great change from what he was 
when Joseph was sold. Judah had let “ lov- 
ing-kindness’”’ grow in his heart and take the 
place of the poisonous plants—envy, rage, etc. 
(see lesson of week before last). Judah is the 
leader among the brothers in the conversations 
of the brothers both with Joseph and with 
Jacob. Jacob listens to Judah’s wise, kind 
words (chap. 43: 1-15). Judah makes a noble 
and beautiful speech to Joseph (chap. 44: 
18-34). It was this speech which completely 
won Joseph’s trust (chap. 45: 1). Judah was 
the ancestor of Christ. Show that Judah’s 
offering himself for Benjamin is a type in 
some small degree of what Christ did in giving 
Himself. 

Jacob ealled Reuben “ unstable,’ i. e., weak 
(chap. 49). This is shown by Reuben’s foolish 
words (chap. 42: 37). Jacob knows Reuben’s 
character, and he will not listen to him at all. 
Notice the result of the brothers’ deception of 
their father years ago. Now that they are 
telling the truth be could not believe them 
(chap. 45; 26), They had to show proof to their 
father by the wagons, as they had also to 
Joseph by the return of the silver in their 
sacks, before they could be trusted. Use the 
number exercise given last week by adding 
figures of this lesson. 

An appropriate exercise is looking up Bible 
verses on sevens; notice specially the “ for- 
giving seventy times seven.”’ A suitable song 
for this lesson is the following, to the tune of 
Auld Lang Syne: 


1. To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me 
Will make me always kind and good, 
As children ought to be. 





Chorus; The Golden Rule, the Golden Rule— 
O that’s the rule for me! 
To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me. 


2. I must not speak an angry word, 
I must not tell a lie; 
I must not contradict nor make 
My little playmates cry.—Chorus. 
—Selected. 





* Copyrighted. 
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OONVERSATION CORNER. 





My Dear Cornerers: Perhaps you think 
this is our old cruiser, Captain Myles, 
rigged up as a young man and, exchanging 
his dog-sledge for a saddle-horse, bound off 
on some new expedition for the Corner. 
Not at all! It is Paul Revere on his famous 
midnight ride, so familiar to you in history 
and poem, when on the night before April 
19, 1775, he went to Lexington and Concord 
to alarm the people, for the British regulars 
were on their way to capture the cannon 
stored at Concord. As our paper is issued 
this week on the exact anniversary of that 
first battle of the American Revolution, I 
thought you would like at the head of our 
column the brave man who had such a dan- 
gerous and important part to perform, for 


. .. through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night. 


Very fortunately I have had the opportu- 
nity since writing the last Corner of accom- 
panying a party of patriots in a holiday 
visit to some of the historic spots connected 
with these beginnings of our nation. So, 


Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of our midday walk in Boston dear, 

On the seventh of April, in Ninety-four; 
And every one of our two-score 

Remembers well that day’s tramp and cheer! 


The company included two editors and 
other representatives of the Congregation- 
alist, ladies from other rooms of the Congre- 
gational House, a lady from Maine, a lady 
from Connecticut, a lady from New Hamp- 
shire, a special guest from Northampton 
and other girls whom you know as fellow- 
Cornerers—and this was not all! Of course 
it would not be proper to give any names, 
but I can say this, that we had as our his- 
torical guide the author of Charles Carleton 
Coffin’s interesting books, written especially 
for you young folks, about the War of the 
Rebellion—* yes,”’ said one boy, ‘‘and he 
wrote the Boys of ’76.’’ He seemed to know 
where everybody lived and everything hap- 
pened in Boston at that date. 

Cornerers who visit Boston in their vaca- 
tions may be glad to know our route. Start- 
ing from King’s Chapel on the corner of 
Tremont and School Streets (the beginning 
and center of ancient Boston), we went down 
School Street as far as the City Hall, with 
its statue of Benjamin Franklin. Crossing 
the street we entered Governor’s Alley (now 
called Province Street), which led to the 
rear of the famous Province House, the 
residence of the royal governors of Massa- 
chusetts. This mansion faced Marlborough 
(now Washington) Street, but with sucha 
spacious yard in front that the only remain- 
ing part of its ancient wall stands in the 
midst of crowded buildings far back from 
the street. We were given to understand 
that by approaching from the rear we might 
see the site of the vice-regal mansion, but 
the steep, narrow, mysterious “subway” 
was so dark that we had no sight at all! 

We came out on Washington Street, op- 
posite the Old South Meeting-house. There 
our author told us about Warren’s orations 
and the tea-party meeting, but we did not 
have time to examine the many Revolution- 
ary relics, which visiting Cornerers should 
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be sure to do. Across Milk Street was the 
site of Franklin’s birthplace, across Wash- 
ington was the Old Corner Bookstore, farther 
down we were told where Revere had his 
goldsmith’s shop. We went up a narrow 
alley into Court Square to see the “‘ bell-in- 
hand,”’ the ancient sign of the town-crier, 
now over an aleroom. (We did not go in.) 
We came around through Queen (Court) 
Street to the Old State House at the head of 
King (State) Street. That is full of relics, 
including Franklin’s printing press in the 
attic, which interested the two office-boys. 

Crossing the place of ‘tthe Boston Mas- 
sacre’’ at the rear of this building, we went 
through one of the alleys to Dock Square— 
because the town-dock was there, although 
a long way from the ocean now. There is 
Faneuil Hall, the very cradle of American 


liberty; there is the Sun Tavern (1690) and 
Corn Court, with another quaint old inn, 


where Talleyrand and Louis Phillipe stayed, 


and the patriots met. We visited the ‘‘ Bos- 
ton Stone”’ on Marshall Street and the site 
of the Green Dragon Tavern on Union Street, 
a neted rendezvous of Revolutionary ‘‘ reb- 
els.’?” We went to North Square to see Re- 
vere’s house, occupied by Italians. 

We spent the most time at Christ Church 
on Salem Street, the oldest church building 
in Boston (1723) and the one from whose 
steeple were shown the two lanterns which 
told Paul Revere ‘‘on the opposite shore”’ 
at Charlestown that the British troops 
were to leave Boston by water on their 
march. Mr. Downer, the sexton, is not the 
same sexton who displayed the signal lan- 
terns on the eventful night in 1775, but he 
told us very courteously about it, and that 
there is to be an anniversary service there 
this year, when the famous bells brought 
over from England just one hundred and 
fifty years ago, and now being repaired, are 
to send out their sweet chimes. The house 
of Robert Newman, who “ climbed the tower 
of the old North Church,” has been re- 
cently torn down, but its site is occupied by 
a bakery, where I left the company eating 
cookies in memory of the patriotic sexton. 

Of course I have not told you half of what 
we saw, of what our guide told us, of what 
the girls and boys said, but I hope it may 
be a hint to you of how much American 
history you may learn in a holiday tramp. 
Before you go, however, you should read 
thoroughly about the places you are to 
visit. Rambles in Old Boston, by Rev. E. G. 
Porter, is the best book for our route. 


When I reached home that night I found 
the following letter from a boy who actually 
lives in Concord and is no doubt descended 
from one of the men who fought ‘‘by the 
rude bridge that arched the flood”’: 


Dear Mr. Martin: This week being vacation 
we have improved our time. Monday we 
went to town meeting. One article discussed 
was an appropriation for the 19th of April. 
When it was voted, we all clapped. We ex- 
pect to have a fine time on that day. The 
governor and staff are coming out, also some 
military companies, who with our own com- 
pany will have a sham battle. 

Thursday we walked to Boston. We started 
at 10.15 and reached Boston at 5 o’clock; 
crossed Harvard Bridge and walked the length 
of Beacon Street; then three tired, dirty, hun- 
gry boys went into Huyler’s and bought a 
glass of soda amid all the city finery. What 
— thought of us we do not know, but as 
or the British soldiers walking both ways, 

they must have been very tired! 
Yours very truly, Tuomas T., Jr. 


Be sure and read the papers for.the cele- 
bration of this new historical holiday, which 
takes the place of the ancient ‘ Fast.”’ 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR APRIL 29. Gen. 45: 1-15. 
JOSEPH FORGIVING HIS BRETHREN. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


With sublime pathos this ‘esson illustrates 
the two deepest experiences that come into 
human lives. They are: 

I. Exercising the spirit of forgiveness. We 
have here the record of the supreme crisis in 
the history of Joseph. He had been robbed 
of his home, his inheritance, his liberty, every 
tie of affection, by those on whom he had all 
the claims of a younger brother, and for twen- 
ty-two years they had taken no step to restore 
to him his rights. Yet now, when he had 
them in his power, he not only showed no de- 
sire to punish them, but love overcame his 
self-control, and he lavished on them treas- 
ures and honors. In what does such a spirit 
of forgiveness consist? 

1. In confidence in God’s overruling provi- 
dence. Joseph’s forgiveness was no minify- 
ing of the sins of bis brethren. They had 
meant to do him all the evil they could. He 
told them so. ‘‘As for you, ye meant evil 
against me.’’ The guilt was theirs, as great 
as if all the legitimate consequences of it had 
followed. “ But God meant it for good.” 
They had been moved by malice, and had 
aimed to destroy their brother. God had been 
moved by love to these guilty men and meant 
to save their lives. Joseph could forgive be- 
cause he had confidence in God and His pur- 
poses and reflected His love. That had saved 
him from despair in what he called “ the land 
of my affliction.’”? That had softened his feel- 
ing toward his brethren. He could lovein spite 
of wrong because he knew God was caring for 
him. 

2. In devotion to God to fulfill His plans. 
Joseph believed that his family was appointed 
to do a great service to mankind. He did not 
mean to let their sins defeat God’s plans. His 
brethren had sold him into Egypt to get rid of 
him, but God had sent him into Egypt to save 
their lives. One who is conscious of working 
for great ends on which his heart is set will 
not let himself be overcome by anger against 
those who have really furthered his plans, 
though they have meant to hinder them. 
When God makes the obstacles which others 
place in our paths stepping-stones in our jour- 
ney, we cannot afford to cherish resentment 
against those who placed them there. ‘“‘ He 
is beneath himself who is not above an in- 
jury.” 

3. In an unselfish affection for men. Joseph 
uttered no reproach to his brethren for all the 
suffering they had inflicted on him. “ For 
God,” said he, ‘‘has made me forget all my 
toil and all my father’s house.’’ He thought 
so much of God’s goodness to him and of his 
father’s love that bitterness for the wrong he 
had endured could find no room in his heart. 
He had never nursed his wrongs. He had 
loyally worked to make Potiphar prosper. He 
had given himself freely to plan for the com- 
fort of his fellow-prisoners. He had devoted 
his splendid abilities as a statesman to in- 
crease Pharaoh’s power. His frank, generous 
nature shared largely in the possessions of 
those whom he served, because he made their 
interests so thoroughly his own. One who 
thus devotes himself to the welfare of others 
will find it a joy to forgive wrongs. But it 
will stir all the depths of his nature to do 
it, because he himself will hate wrongdoing 
in proportion as he loves God and his fellow- 
men, 

II. The spirit that can receive forgiveness. 
No tenderness of Joseph toward his brethren 
would have availed to forgive them if they 
had kept the spirit they had when they sold 
him into slavery. He knew thisand skillfully 
applied tests by which he might learn whether 
or not they had changed. They did not know 
that he could understand their language, and 
therefore he soon discovered from their con- 
versation the attitude of their minds. They 
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disclosed to him that the spirit which can re- 
ceive forgiveness consists: 

1. In frank acknowledgment of sin. They 
had not stolen the Egyptian’s cup, but they 
were so roused to a consciousness of the guilt 
of their lives that they had not even courage 
to deny the charges of which they were inno- 
cent. For twenty-two years they had con- 
cealed their crime of selling their brother into 
slavery, but when they were summoned to 
answer for stealing a cup their whole con- 
sciousness of guilt awakened at once. ‘‘ God,” 
they said, “hath found out the iniquity 
of thy servants.” Is it strange that when 
Joseph told them who he was they were 
terrified? 

But are these men, confessing that God has 
discovered their crime, the same as those who 
sent the bloody coat to their old father, with 
the question whether or not it belonged to his 
son? If they are, their spirit has changed. 

2. In renouncing the aims of sin. In their 
early manhood they had been enraged be- 
cause Joseph had a finer coat than they. Now 
the fivefold mess bestowed on Benjamin did 
not mar theirenjoyment. Oncethey had been 
ready to pile misfortune on a brother and 
leave him to his misery. Now they were all 
anxious to share the calamity which had fallen 
on their brother. Once they had taken a ma- 
licious pleasure in inventing a story of Jo- 
seph’s death and telling it to their father. 
Now they preferred to stay in slavery rather 
than take to Jacob the tidings that Benjamin 
was in bondage. Their feelings had changed. 
They no longer enjoyed such deeds as that for 
which they were to be forgiven. No one can 
receive forgiveness for a wrong which he still 
wishes to inflict. 

3. In assuming the aims of love. Is this 
voice of Judah, saying, ‘“‘ Let thy servant, I 
pray thee, abide instead of the lad, a bond- 
man,” the same as that which once said, 
‘Come, and let us sell him to the Ishmael- 
ites?’”’ Are these men, shrinking from re- 
turning without Benjamin, lest they should 
see the evil that would come on their father, 
the same as those who had once plotted so 
cruelly to aggravate his bereavement? If 
they are, a new spirit has come into them. 
They have come to feel unselfish love. They 
are now capable of being reconciled to Joseph. 
The family can be reunited in peace. To be 
able to receive forgiveness one must confess 
the wrong, abandon even the wish to repeat 
it, and cherish purposes of love to all men. 

We see, then, from this touching incident, 
light on the meaning of Christ’s words, ‘ For- 
give, and ye shall be forgiven.’”’ No one is 
capable of receiving forgiveness from God till 
he is himself possessed by a forgiving spirit. 
Could Joseph have saved in its infancy the 
nation which was to bring Christ into the 
world if he had given to his brethren the treat- 
ment they deserved? But where is the com- 
munity without hearts mildewed, homes di- 
vided, churches chilled by cherished wrongs ? 
Who can measure the sin caused, the good 
hindered, the happiness destroyed because of 
estrangements, from sympathy withheld and 
jealousy in little things, up tothe public slight 
— the deliberate injustice which affects many 
lives? In every place the duty of forgiveness 
needs to be proclaimed. 

Not less do we need to preach and to realize 
for ourselves the assurance of forgiveness 
from God. Can any one who has studied Jo- 
seph’s character doubt that he would forgive 
his brethren? They could not feel sure of it 
even after he had offered it with tears and 
confirmed it with years of kindness. But it 
hurt him to know of their want of vonfidence. 
* Joseph wept when they spake unto him.” 
Yet his spirit only feebly represents the feel- 
ings of God. There is forgiveness with Him. 
Only a mean spirit doubts it. Only a wicked 
spirit delays toseek it. Every vestige of man- 
liness prompts the sinner to offer forgiveness 
to those who have wronged him, to seek for- 
giveness from God, to accept it, and to live a 
life of love and service to God and men. 
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HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Recall the part played by Joseph’s brothers 
in the story of his life. Who remembers where 
Joseph lived when he was a boy? What was 
his father’s name? Were his brothers good 
tohim? What had theydone? Do you think 
Joseph could forgive them? Let us see. What 
was the meaning of the king’s dream which 
Joseph had explained? What had Joseph 
done when he became ruler? Describe the 
storing up of the grain in the great store- 
houses. Speak of the famine which came, 
just as Joseph had said. What would the 
people in Egypt have for food? Imagine the 
people going to Joseph to ask for some of the 
grain stored away. 

At last some men came from the land of 
Canaan to buy corn. Picture the scene when 
Joseph recognizes his own brothers. How 
does he treat them? What had made Joseph 
wise, so that he was able to give the meaning 
of the king’s dream? It was the Spirit of God. 
How would this tell him to treat his brothers? 
Make the children feel the beauty of his 


Jorgiving spirit in filling his brothers’ sacks 


with corn. Give the whole story to the re- 
turn of the brothers, as given in our present 
lesson. 

Draw the broad line used last Sunday to 
suggest the pathway of faithfulness which led 
Joseph to honor. Write Faithfulness along 
the line and Honor at the end. Is there any- 
thing else we have learned about Joseph? 
What kind of a heart did he have? Show a 
white paper heart on which the word Forgiv- 
ing has been printed. What made Joseph 
willing to forgive? Show Love written on the 
other side of the heart. What had brought 
all the trouble to Joseph and to his poor 
father? What was the little seed of which 
we learned? Write Envy against a tiny seed 
on the board. What bitter fruit had grown 
from this seed? Write Hate and Sorrow. 

Now see what a beautiful thing comes from 
love. Write, Joseph forgave his brothers. What 
did the love in his heart make him? Let the 
children read the word Forgiving again. Now 
make personal applications of thelesson. Has 
any one everinjured you? How did you feel? 
Are you anxious to help that boy? Show that 
we must forgive in order to pray to God, our 
Father. We say, “Forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors.’”’ The best way to feel 
forgiveness in our hearts is to try to do some- 
thing for those who injure us, as Joseph did 
for his brethren. 








THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, April 22-28. Is the Church Fulfilling 
Its Mission? 2 Cor.4: 1-5; Rev. 3: 7-22. 

In bringing souls into Christ’s kingdom; in nur- 
turing Christian character; in transforming society. 





A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 


Is the church a society “ of which public prayer 
and preaching are the supreme, if not the exclusive, 
traits”? Or does it contemplate a social state with 
which it is to be conterminous, “embracing the gen- 
eral life and society of men and identifying itself 
with these as much as possible,” so as “to imbue 
all human relations with the spirit of Christ’s self- 
renouncing love, and thus to change the world into 
a kingdom of God’”’? 

Let us not forget that this is a question upon 
which much a The great question of the next 
decade will not be concerning divine sovereignty 
and human freedom, but concerning the mission of 
the church. Already Christian teachers affirm that 
the church is the greatest obstacle to the coming of 
the kingdom of Christ. Is the church contributing 
to human knowledge, or is it true, as affirmed, that 
all discoveries of science and criticism have been 
made against her protest, and grudgingly admitted 
when it has been too late either to assist or prevent? 
Is the church righting social and industrial wrongs 
or is it true that the most conservative defenders o 
the systems built upon these wrongs have usually 
been in the churches? These are questions now 
and to be hotly disputed. 

Are we by our narrow creeds keeping out sincere 
Christians? Or have we so modified our conditions 
of church membersbip in response to the demands 
of worldly Christians that admission to the church 
no longer means pd pry hw respect to Christian 
character or belief. Let the meeting be divided into 
two parts. First, let us try to agree on the mission 
of the church. If we find ourselves in substantial 
agreement on this point let us thank God and take 
courage, and then consider whether we are making 
the church fulfill its mission. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 





Topic, April 29-May 5. God’s Care of His 
Own. Ps. 105; 1-22. 

Christian history abounds in confirmations 
of this truth. Take God’s care of His Church, 
hounded as it was in the early centuries, set 
as it always is in the midst of an indifferent 
and hostile world. Think, too, how He has 
cared for His Book, preserving it all through 
the dark ages, causing it to be passed along 
from hand to hand until we have in our pos- 
session the purest transcription ever known 
of the original documents. What a signal in- 
stance of providential oversight was the find- 
ing only a few years ago, in that Arabian 
monastery, of the Sinaitic manuscript which 
has shed so much light on the exact text of 
the Gospels. Think again of God’s care for 
His holy day. Men have disregarded it, have 
even tried to do away with it altogether, but 
it is still to multitudes who heed its call to 
rest and worship “ the day of all the week the 
best.””’. Turn now to our personal history for 
added proof. Not that many of us can point 
to miraculous deliverances from danger, but if 
we look back thoughtfully over the years can 
we not see evidences of God’s care, how He 
has walled our lives about with Christian 
parents and teachers and friends, who have 
helped to keep evil at a distance, how He has 
showered on our pathway countless blessings ? 

Apparent exceptions to this general law are 
only apparent. The Psalmist said he had 
never seen the righteous forsaken or his seed 
begging bread, and while good people do 
sometimes come to the verge of want one has 
to look far and wide for cases of absolute des- 
titution. As respects another class of apparent 
exceptions, the cases where God’s children 
struggle with doubt and darkness and loneli- 
ness, this much is to be said—pain and disci- 
pline do not mean that God has withdrawn 
His care. Going the rounds of the hospitals 
on Easter Sunday, we halted by a cot on which 
was a little boy who had some trouble with 
his leg that bad required an operation. His 
father was visiting him and was just about 
leaving. He was evidently a poor man and 
came from a humble home, but the little fellow 
begged to be taken back there. In vain did 
the father explain that it was far better for 
the lad to stay there with the kind nurses and 
the doctors. ‘‘ Take me home, papa; take me 
home,” he sobbed. We are but children, all 
of us, and it takes a long while for us to 
understand, when weighed down with trouble 
and sorrow, that the apparent withdrawal of 
our Heavenly Father is in the interests of our 
best and largest life, and that by and by we 
shall see the purpose of it all. 

Great and comforting as this truth is, it is 
possible to hold it in a way that will make us 
selfish and patronizing and inert. The Jews 
were so enamoured with the thought that they 
were the special objects of God’s care that 
they despised other nations. But God taught 
them by long years of discipline, and by the 
ruin of their national hopes, that the only 
reason why He chose them for special manifes- 
tation of His favor was that they might thereby 
become blessings to the world. God’s tender 
care over us today is designed to influence us 
to go out and make others know for whom He 
cares, but who do not now care for Him, how 
great and good and near He is. 

Parallel verses: Ps. 37: 23-25; Isa. 40: 27-31; 
66: 13; Matt. 6: 31, 32; Mark 4: 37-39; Luke 
12: 6,7; John 10: 11-15; 14: 1-3, 26, 27; 1 Cor. 
10; 13; 2 Cor. 1: 3-5; Phil. 4: 19; 1 Pet. 5: 7. 

PELE Ves Se vets ae oe 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
A PROMINENT WORKER AMONG THE JEWS. 
Rev. John Wilkinson, a man of wide expe- 
rience in work among the Jews abroad, is on 
his way to America, accompanied by a Hebrew 
Christian who has been associated with him 
for many years, Joseph Adler, son of a Polish 
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rabbi. They were invited to visit this coun- 
try by such prominent Christian workers 
among the Jews as Dr. E. S. Niles of Copley 
Square, Boston, who has for five years been 
doing a quiet but effective work among the 
25,000 Israelites in that city, and by Rev. E. J. 
Helms and Rev. R. H. Walker of the new Ep- 
worth Settlement on Copps Hill, Boston, as 
well as Rev. A. C. Gibelin of New York. 

Mr. Wilkinson is a man of one idea—the 
Messiah for Israel and Israel for the Messiah, 
the conversion of the world through the con- 
version of the Jews. He has now reached the 
age of seventy years, but his purpose is as 
strong as when in 1851, in conversation with 
a friend, his attention was first turned to the 
needs of the Hebrews. He then took a three 
years’ course of study in the college of the 
British Jews’ Society in preparation for his 
life work. He says of himself at this time: 
“ After twenty-five years’ connection with the 
society, preaching Christ to the Jews and the 
needs of the Jews to the Christians of all de- 
nominations, traveling 10.000 miles a year dur- 
ing twenty-two years, I began to feel that 
much more ought to be done in direct evan- 
gelistic work among the Jewish people.” 

Since 1876 Mr. Wilkinson has been at the 
head of the famous Mildmay Mission to the 
Jews. There were at the beginning of his 
work 80,000 Israelites in Great Britain, half of 
them in London, but there now are 100,000 in 
London alone, as well as 40,000 in the pro- 
vincial towns and cities. The work began at 
the East End of London, but has branched 
out until mission stations have been estab- 
lished even in North Africa and Jaffa. One 
of Wilkinson’s strategic methods on entering 
a town is to put the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah in large Hebrew characters in the win- 
dows of his lodgings, thus drawing the atten- 
tion of all the Jews in the town and calling 
forth many inquiries. Among the features of 
the mission are the medical work, the homes 
for inquirers, for the aged and the convales- 
cent, sewing classes, day and evening schools 
for Jewish children and the wide distribution 
of the New Testament. The itinerant depart- 
ment is regarded by Mr. Wilkinson as the 
most important branch of the mission, and its 
missionaries carry the message to the Hebrews 
throughout England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales. A hundred thousand copies of the 
New Testament have been distributed. This 
brief outline gives some idea of Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s efforts and ambition across the water. 
It is hoped that this friend of Israel and the 
work which he represents will be cordially re- 
ceived by the Christians of America, and es- 
pecially of New England and Boston, where 
his labors are soon to begin. 

A CHILDREN’S RALLY. 

It would be hard to find a company of 
brighter, bappier children than those which 
assembled in Berkeley Temple, Boston, last 
Saturday afternoon at the annual Children’s 
Rally of the junior societies in Boston and 
vicinity connected with the W. B. M. The 
body and galleries of the church were crowded 
with little ones of all ages, arranged in bands 
and accompanied by adult leaders. Miss E.T. 
Crosby of Kusaie won and held the attention 
and interest of her young audience by a bright 
description of the boys and girls of Microne- 
sia, dwelling especially upon the work which 
the Morning Star is doing among these islands. 
Dr. Judson Smith spoke briefly of the oppor- 
tunities for the young people in America to 
help those in far-away Micronesia, Turkey and 
Africa, calling for money to assist in paying 
the running expenses of the children’s vessel, 
the Morning Star, to furnish the new Marso- 
van school and to support for a year a boarding 
school for the kraal girls in Africa. Pledges 
to the amount of $309.50 were immediately 
sent in. Then with expectant faces and 
breathless interest the junior bands turned 
their attention to the Africans on the plat- 
form, and the afternoon’s program ended 
with a concert by the Kaffir Choir. It was 
pleasant to see the children’s enjoyment of 
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this unique entertainment, which certainly 
brought benighted Africa very near to them. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

Liberal Movements in Italy. The liberal spirit 
in Italy is rapidly gaining ground. The Wal. 
densian Church is making encouraging prog. 
ress in its largest mission district, known as 
the Marche-Romana-Napoli. The services in 
Rome and Naples also are largely attended, 
and the presence of an increasing number of 
Roman Catholics shows that prejudice is les. 
sening. The small circulation of the 300 Ro. 
manist periodicals published throughout Italy 
is not flattering to the Vatican party, and in 
order to gain subscribers these clerical jour- 
nals resort to all sorts of inducements. Spe- 
cial papal benediction is the recommendation 
of one and indulgences for a number of years 
will be bestowed upon the subscriber to an- 
other. According to Evangelical Christendom, 
there is a disposition on the part of a few 
enlightened ecclesiastics to urge the study of 
the Bible. The Cardinal Archbishop of Capua 
not long ago, in an address on the studies of 
the clergy, urged the students in his seminary 
to study diligently the Holy Scriptures. An. 
other sign of the times is the attitude of a 
municipality in Sicily in regard to the evan. 
gelical schools. Resolutions were passed to 
place these schools on the same footing as the 
communal schools and to give the evangelical 
schools an annual subsidy. The importance 
of this impartial and liberal move is obvious, 
for not only is the teaching abreast of the 
times in secular matters, but the Bible truths 
may be taught as well. 


A New Missionary Ship. A new “‘ John Will- 
iams’”’ has been built tu represent the London 
Missionary Society in the Pacific and was ded- 
icated with impressive ceremonies. The ap- 
pearance of the vessel is attractive and she 
contains ample accommodations for European 
missionaries, native teachers and the crew. 
In England much interest in the vessel has 
been excited, and before she starts upon her 
outward voyage it has been arranged that she 
shall visit a number of ports and be seen by 
many who have contributed toward her con- 
struction and support. 


A Valuable Testimony. Aninteresting article 
by Rev. Francis Tiffany on Impressions in 
India, which was published in the Christian 
Register, contains words of warm approval of 
the work of Christian missionaries there. 
Coming from a Unitarian it is a valuable tes- 
timony. Here are some of Mr. Tiffany’s em- 
phatic statements : 


The indebtedness of India to British rule is 
simply unspeakable, and to the missionaries, 
decried and sneered at on every hand, are due 
the inception and first practical illustration 
of every reform in education, in medicine, in 
the revelation of the idea of a common bu- 
manity, in the elevation of women, afterwards 
taken up by the government. It seems, how- 
ever, to be the correct thing for the ordinary 
tourist to speak with unutterable contempt 
of missionaries and then—to avoid being 

rejudiced in any way—carefully to refrain 

rom ever going within ten miles of them and 

their work. The thing to take for granted is 
that they are narrow-minded bigots. I want 
to enter my emphatic and indignant protest. 
Such of them-as I have fallen in with I have 
found the most earnest and broad-minded men 
and women anywhere to be encountered, the 
men and women best acquainted with Indian 
thought, customs and inward life and who 
are doing the most toward the elevation of 
the national and moral character of the na- 
tion. It has brought tears to my eyes to in- 
spect such an educational establishment for 
girls and young women as that of Miss Tho- 
burn in Lucknow, and to see what new heav- 
ens and a new earth she is opening ep to 
them. The consecration of spirit with which 
these young women are dedicating themselves 
to the work of getting ready to lift out of the 
gulf of ignorance and superstition their sister 
women was one of the most moving sights I 
ever beheld. 





There is a dignity in every attempt to econ- 
omize. Its very practice is improving. It in- 
dicates self-denial and imparts strength to the 
character. It is based on forethought. It fos- 
ters temperance.—Smiles. 
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Literature 


ANOTHER LIBELLUS. 

An account was given in the Congrega- 
tionalist of March 1 of a ‘‘libellus’’ recently 
discovered among papyrus manuscripts in 
the Berlin Museum. Since its appearance 
a portion of another certificate has been 
published. It was found in fragments 
among the papyri belonging to the Arch- 
duke Rainer in Vienna. The date is want- 
ing, but it is in all probability of the time 
of the Decian persecution, and, if so, adds 
another testimony to the methods and ex- 
tent and vigor of that attempt to suppress 
Christianity. The following is a translation 
of the document: 


To the Commissioners of sacrifices of the 
village Philadelphia; from Aurelii, Syrus and 
Pasbeius his brother, & Demebria & Serapias 
our wives, dwellers without the gate. We 
always continued in sacrificing to the gods, 
& now, in your presence, according to the 
{emperor’s] orders, both offered a libation, & 
tasted of the saerifices, & [we desire you] to 
attest [this] for us. 

May you continue prosperous. 

We, Aurelii, Syrus & Pasbes, have presented 
this]. 

I, Sinan, wrote, as they are unable to 
write. 


The historical and moral significance of 
such documents was set forth in the inter- 
esting article by Prof. E. C. Smyth in our 
issue of March 1, referred to above. This 
one is almost a daplicate of the one de- 
scribed therein, so far as concerns its im- 
portant features. 





BOOK BEVIEWS. 
THE ‘HIGHER CRITICISM’’ AND THE VER- 
DICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 

A desideratum in present Biblical science 
is a modus vivendi between the archezolo- 
gists and the literary critics. Since Well- 
hausen remarked on the ‘‘ God-forsaken 
dreariness of most modern Egyptologists,”’ 
and Conder broke a Jance.with the analysts 
of the Pentateuch, the world has been wait- 
ing for a competent mediator. In the work 
above named Prof. A. H. Sayce of Oxford 
attempts a reconciliation. Being an emi- 
nent archeologist and also a Semitic scholar, 
he possesses important qualifications for his 
task, and if they preponderate on one side 
of the balance, that is unavoidable.in these 
days of specialization. In the present work 
he brings the entire Old Testament history 
under patient review, and notes at every 
point the new light shed, and the old dark- 
ness dispelled, by the discoveries of recent 
decades, 

While the whole field is thus covered, the 
largest space, naturally, is given to Genesis, 
in which are carefully distinguished Baby- 
lonian, Canaanite and Egyptian elements. 
We will not venture to guess whether it 
results wholly from the facts of the case, or 
partly from a bias of the author, that the 
influence of Egypt is everywhere belittled 
while that of Babylonia is magnified. The 
critical scholar will still prefer Schrader’s 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testa- 
ment, but for the general reader the book 
before us is far more useful, and much supe- 
rior to illustrations of Scripture like Graven 
in the Rock. Professor Sayee is no extrem- 
ist. If he puts a curb upon the radical 
conclusions of the school of Kuenen, he 
remands to the backgreund of outworn 
hypotheses the traditional dogma of Bibli- 
cal inerrancy. 

If it were only for this last reason it 
would be well for all students of the Bible 
to read the book carefully. Competent au- 
thorities still differ on many points involved, 
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but no one should continue to assert the 
infallibility of the Bible until he has weighed 
the testimony against that dogma. In the 
present volume the tract committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
have felt compelled to issue a repeated ca- 
veat against some of the author’s views, butit 
is to their honor that they have given his evi- 
dence in full. Professor Sayce insists that 
a historical statement in the Bible must sub- 
mit to the same tests which apply to any 
other literature. The author of the Chron- 
icles has a fondness for high numbers. 
These are ruthlessly cut down. As for 
Daniel, he falls among the lions again, for 
many of his declarations are contradicted 
by the witness of the monuments. 

Yet, when we add that Professor Sayce 
belongs most decidedly among conservative 
rather than radical scholars, we give an in- 
dication of the nature of pending problems. 
He is constantly exposing the hasty assump- 
tions and rash generalizations of those who 
deny a genuine antiquity to the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. It has been maintained as 
a corollary from the doctrine of evolution 
that the stage of civilization pictured in the 
book of Genesis could not have been at- 
tained at the period assigned to it. Pro- 
fessor Sayce presents in detail the irrefraga- 
ble proof that it was attained. The fresh- 
ness of this evidence is seen in the inclusion 
of recent reports from Tell el-Hesy, the 
ancient Lachish, and its fullness in the vari- 
ety of testimony drawn from the letters 
found at el-Amarna. We may remark here 
that new researches constantly put the latest 
books out of date. Thus Professor Sayce’s 
view of the locality of Tarshish was strongly 
contested at.a recent meeting of the English 
Society of Biblical Archeology. 

As already suggested, the book is not so 
strong on the philological as on the historical 
side. Few competent scholars would assent, 
for instance, to the remark that the parti- 
tion of Isaiah is urged mainly on philologi- 
cal grounds. The author dves not always 
escape the temptation of overstatement, or 
of substituting conjecture for fact. This 
and other marks of haste, such as a remark- 
able number of repetitions, with some incon- 
sistent statements, are most noticeable in 
the last part of the book, which needs, and 
merits, a thorough revision. When a new 
edition is called for, the index should be 
greatly enlarged, and the author should 
labor to improve his English style. Un- 
couth combinations of auxiliary verbs are 
quite too frequent. Sometimes even the 
sense is obscured, as at the foot of page 
406 and in the first paragraph on page 555. 

Although Professor Sayce has pointed out 
with just discrimination what the higher 
criticism is and what itis not, he sometimes 
in denouncing extremists employs whole- 
sale language against ‘‘ higher critics’’ as 
though they belonged to a single school. 
This is the more unfortunate as he is a bit 
of a higher critic himself and more than 
once illustrates the true methods of this 
criticism. Thus, while the common reader 
sees nothing remarkable in Gen. 10: 9— 
‘* wherefore it is said, Even as Nimrod the 
mighty hunter before the Lord’’—our au- 
thor sees that this proverb could not have 
originated in Babylonia, since ‘‘ Yahveh”’ 
(the Lord) was not worshiped there. Hence 
he makes it a Canaanite reminiscence,of the 
Kassite dynasty. Again, he draws from 
2 Kings 25: 29 the inference that the captive 
Jews had access to a library of their own 
literature which Nebuchadnezzar had car- 
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ried away from Jerusalem. It cannot be 
too often repeated at the present day that 
higher, or literary, as distinct from lower, 
or textual, criticism is a process, not a set 
of conclusions. 

Whether more or fewer of Professox 
Sayce’s arguments are able to stand the test 
of truth there can be no question as to the 
value of his main.contention, that the spade 
of the excavator furnishes the touchstone 
for the theories of the critic. ‘The age of 
most cuneiform texts is fixed without the 
aid of the philologist, and it is the philolo- 
gist who has to accept the date furnished 
him by the archeologist.” [E. & J. B. 
Young & Co. $3.00.] 

THE JEWISH QUESTION. 


This is an anonymous book and one won- 
ders why. It is abundantly worth its au- 
thor’s signature whatever that may be. It 
is written in a masculine style and seems to 
be an utterance from outside the Jews yet 
by some one in hearty sympathy with them. 
It is such a volume as might be written by 
a Jew considerably more cosmopolitan than 
most other Jews, thoughtful for the wel- 
fare of his people, eager to point out their 
best lines of future progress ard nominally 
assuming a point of view outside of Juda- 
ism lest the knowledge of his Jewish blood 
injure the effect of his suggestions among 
his own race. We say the author may be 
such a Jew as this. We do not guess in the 
least who he is. 

He discusses the Jewish question in gen- 
eral, the mission of the Jews, their sucial 
position, their influence upon civilization, 
Hebraic Societies, money and their desire 
for it, and the appreciation of them which 
M. Anatole Leroy Beaulieu has shown in his 
work Israel chez les Nations, There is not so 
much connection as there might be between 
the successive chapters. They go well to- 
gether but do not grow out of one another 
in all cases. They-read like essays by the 
same hand but originally printed separately. 
The best value of the book lies in its sug- 
gestions. It points out the vital distinctions 
among the Jews themselves, ia spite of all 
which they have in common, and shows 
how mistaken it is to classify them all to- 
gether in the mind. The mission of the 
race, thinks the author, is to illustrate spir- 
ituality, purity and temperance and to facil- 
itate international humanitarianism. Ile 
refutes the notion sometimes entertained 
that Jews usually have been of low social 
position, and he demonstrates that the civ- 
ilization of the middle ages, such as it was, 
owed an immense debt to the Jews. Per- 
haps the most striking chapter is that in 
which he urges that the common attribution 
of avarice to the Jew as a natural character- 
istic is unjust and is due to the fact that he 
learned to devote himself to trade only be- 
cause he was forcibly prohibited from every 
other occupation, and that, if left to them- 
selves, most Jews would devote themselves 
either to agriculture or literature. 

There is proof in these pages of wide 
study, the fruits of which are presented 
effectively. There is evidence also of fresh 
and energetic thinking. There is no waste 
of time in condemnation or even Jamenta- 
tion because of the abusive treatment which 
the Jewish peoples too often have received. 
The purpose of the writer is to suggest how 
the Jewish race and the modern world may 
adjust themselves to one another for their 
mutual benefit, which of course would mean 
a different popular attitude toward the Jews 
but one of which they by no means would 
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gain the only benefit. It is a book which 
utters sincere and earnest convictions and 
makes deep impressions, [Harper & Bros. 
$1.75. | 

RELIGIOUS. 

The study of the life of the early Chris- 
tians always throws helpful light upon some 
of the problems of the modern church and 
such a book as The Apology and Acts of 
Apollonius and Other Monuments of Early 
Christianity [Macmillan & Co. $3.50], which 
has been edited by F. C. Conybeare there- 
fore has a twofold value. Its other con- 
tents are the Acts of Paul and Thekla, 
Phocas, Polyeuctes, Eugenia, Codratius, 
Theodore, Thalelaeus, Hiztibonzit, Callis- 
tratus and Demetrius. They have been 
translated from a repertory of select mar- 
tyrdoms written in ancient Armenian and 
published at the Armenian monastery of 
San Lazaro in Venice in 1874. They them- 
selves are versions of earlier Greek Syriac 
texts. Mr. Conybeare has t:anslated by 
preference from the Armenian because they 
often give access to a more plimitive form 
of Christian writing than has survived in 
Greek or Latin. His pages contain pictures 
of early Christian living and thinking which 
are instructive. For example, it is evident 
that the early Christians held to the belief 
in a material hell and the idea of such a 
place is not of later origin, as some have 
claimed. Mr. Conybeare’s preface is en- 
lightening and the successive translations 
themselves are graphic and instructive and 
are accompanied by appropriate introduc- 
tions. 

Prof. W. G. Moorehead, D.D., is the au- 
thor of Outline Studies in the Books of the 
Old Testament [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50], a volume of explanations such as or- 
dinary Biblical students will find advanta- 
geous. They are not critical neither are 
they expository. They analyze each book 
of the Bible, set forth some of the things 
which most need to be known concerning it 
and supply much important information in 
an unpretending but practical manner. 
The Christ [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25], 
by J. H. Brookes, is a study of the testi- 
mony of the Scriptures to the divinity and 
Messiahship of Jesus Christ. It is not an 
instance of critical scholarship but of sim- 
ple, devout application of the words of the 
Bible just as they stand. Anecdotes de- 
scribing the conversion of skeptics are in- 
troduced freely. The author avows belief 
in the impending second coming of the 
Lord. We can indorse much’in his pages 
but his assertion about the church that “ in- 
fidelity is already firmly established in her 
theological schools and colleges and in the 
most influential pulpits of Christendom,” 
etc., is a groundless and inexcusable accusa- 
tion of which he ougbt to be ashamed. 
There is a great deal of repellent self-right- 
eousness in the last few pages of his book. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. are doing a good 
service in issuing their two-volume work 
Plain Introductions to the Books of the Bible 
[$2.00]. The first volume deals with the 
books of the Old Testament and the second 
with those of the New Testament. They 
have been edited in a sense by Rev. C. J. 
Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
The books contain the introductions which 
originally came out in the large commentary 
which Bishop Ellicott edited, and which 
have been reprinted unchanged. The world 
of students therefore is largely familiar with 
them already. Among the individual con- 
tributors to the work are Drs. Plumptre, 
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R. Payne Smith, Farrar, Spence, Leathes, 
and Canon Rawlinson.—Rev. Andrew Mur- 
ray’s meditations suggested for a month 
under the title Be Perfect [A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 75 cents] are out in a neat 
author’s edition. We cannot quite make 
out whether he is an avowed perfectionist 
or not, but his book certainly gives that im- 
pression although not in an offensive man- 
ner. There seem to be some utterances in 
these pages which we should have to qualify 
and we do not believe that Mr. Murray or 
any one else on earth ever does live a per- 
fect life, although we accept with him the 
obligation to strive after perfection. The 
zeal of the author sometimes overbalances 
his scholarship. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Mrs. Celia Thaxter is not only a poet but 
a student of nature and an ardent lover of 
flowers. Her life has been so closely identi- 
fied with the comparatively barren Isles of 
Shoals that her flowers have cost her ex- 
ceptional care and her kuowledge of them 
naturally has grown with her love, She 
has gradually developed a garden which the 
many visitors to the islands must recall as 
one of the great charms of Appledore and 
she has responded to many requests to de- 
scribe how she has doneso. Her beautiful 
book, fittingly entitled An Island Garden 
{Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00], with bril- 
liant illuminations and pictures in color by 
Childe Hassam, is a fascinating narrative 
and also abounds in information of a practi- 
cal and helpful character which all garden- 
ers and cultivators of flowers will appreci- 
ate. The poetical quality of the author’s 
mind is evident in many passages of her 
prose and her book is as beautiful as the 
best examples of the literature of the holi- 
day time. It cannot help being a favorite. 

It is surprising that no regular biography 
of Dr. Holland ever has been written until 
now. Probably no other American author 
of his day, except Mrs. Stowe, was so widely 
read and known, and the continued demand 
for his books proves that he is not forgotten. 
Josiah Gilbert Holland [Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50], by Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, is a 
successful endeavor to tell what he was and 
what he did. It does not attempt to supply 
any minutely detailed narrative of his his- 
tory, and one learns from it little about 
some facts which would have been of the 
utmost interest» For example, one must 
lay aside the book without having discov- 
ered, with a very few exceptions, who his 
friends were. But as a portrayal of Dr. 
Holland’s personal character, high aims, 
broad views, and indefatigable energy and 
as a suggestive outline of his useful life- 
work it possesses alike large value and last- 
ing interest. Several good portraits and 
other illustrations are supplied and it will 
receive a cordial popular welcome. 

Here is another biography. In Edward 
Livingston Youmans [D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00] Prof. John Fiske has performed a 
labor of love for the friend whose name is 
its title and one of whose closest intimates 
he was. He has written with his usual 
clearness and discrimination, bringing out 
forcibly the salient features of Professor 
Youman’s character and life, explaining the 
large work done by the latter as a popular 
interpreter of science, illustrating his char- 
acterizations by many extracts from his 
subject’s correspondence, especially with 
Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall and 
others, and completing the volume by ap- 
pending seven or eight papers by his friend 
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on various topics. Those on The Charges 
Against the Popular Science Monthly and 
The Suppressed Book are ancient history 
already but perhaps deserve reprinting in 
this connection. The volume is a good ex- 
ample of friendly but not unwholesomely 
laudatory biography. 

The third volume of Prof. C. E. Norton’s 
edition of the Orations and Addresses of 
George William Curtis [Harper & Bros, 
$3.50] contains Mr. Curtis’s historical and 
memorial addresses. Among the subjects 
of them are Major-General John Sedgwick, 
The Soldiers’ Monument at Pittsfield, Mass., 
Burgoyne’s Surrender, The Unveiling of the 
Statue of Washington, Charles Sumner, 
Garfield, Wendell Phillips, Robert Burns, 
William Cullen Bryant and James Russell 
Lowell. What themes for such a man! It 
is a great book which these addresses make, 
All young men ought to read it and ponder 
it. Its insight into character, uplifting of 
lofty ideals, and deep, sturdy patriotism 
would cause it to live quite apart from its 
in their own way equally admirable literary 
ability and grace. 

The International Education Series, ed. 
ited by Dr. W. T. Harris, has received a 
scholarly and suggestive addition in Miss 
Susan E. Blow’s volume, Symbolic Educa- 
tion [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], a commen- 
tary on Froebel’s Mother Play. It concerns 
itself with only one aspect of the Mutter- 
und Koselieder and the preface intimates 
that another volume is to be published 
supplementary to this. Miss Blow is well 
known as an expert in kindergaiten work 
and she has here discussed and interpreted 
Froebel’s discussions of many of its philo- 
sophical principles in simple language but 
with enlightening and stimulating skil],— 
Miss Rosine Mellé has compiled a useful 
little book about The Contemporary French 
Writers [Ginn & Co. 85 cents]. Taine, 
Renan, Flaubert, the brothers de Goncourt, 
Zola, de Maupassant, Daudet, Bourget, the 
younger Dumas, Loti, Ohnet, Sarcey, Le- 
maitre and a number of others are classified, 
criticised from the literary point of view 
and illustrated by short selections. The 
book is intended for school use and is as 
comprehensive and illustrative as its pur- 
pose fairly admits. The critical portions 
appear to be discriminating and the exam- 
ples well chosen. It will serve well as a 
preparatory work, 

Rev. C. A. Stoddard, of the New York Ob- 
server, is an experienced traveler, a shrewd 
observer and a ready writer. He therefore 
is well fitted to describe his travels. Be- 
yond the Rockies [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50] tells of a spring tour in California. 
The tour was comprehensive and diversified 
and the experiences of the author were such 
as hundreds of readers like to learn about. 
The story is entertaining, although some- 
what conventional in form and manner, and 
there are some good illustrations.——The 
papers which are included in The Expert 
Waitress [Harper & Bros. $1.00], written 
by Anne F. Springsteed, form a compact, 
comprehensive, sensible and discriminating 
treatise. It is offered with due modesty as 
a guide rather than an authority but it will 
be treated as the latter in many homes. It 
is not dictatorial, however, but suggestive. 
If the class of domestic servants to whom 
it is specially addressed would read it and 
heed it they would be much the more pros- 
perous and happy and so would the families 
in which they live. We commend the book 
to all housekeepers as worth their examina- 
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tion, especially if they keep servants. Butin 
any case they will gain useful hints from it. 


NOTES. 
—— A schocl for booksellers is to be opened 
in St. Petersburg by the Russian Society of 
30oksellers and Publishers. 


—— An estimate has been made that 5,071,- 
000 copies of books are published annually in 
England and that they are sold for $3,803,250, 
an average of about seventy-five cents a copy. 


—— Count Tolstoi has just declared publicly, 
apropos of a recent dispute among translators 
and publishers over his works, that he gives 
nobody any rights in them, either exclusive 
or preferential, but allows anybody to trans- 
late or publish them who likes to do so. 


— A society of illustrators has just been 
organized in London to do for its members 
what the Society of Authors undertakes to do 
for authors by defending their rights and pro- 
moting their interests. There is a consider- 
able field for it and it may become interna- 
tional. 

—— The Publishers’ Weekly states that ‘the 
book trade through all the panic has suffered 
less than almost any other branch of trade 
from which we have had reports’ and that 
almost the usual number of new books is in 
preparation this spring and of quite as high a 
quality as ever has been attained. 

—— An exhibition is being made ready in 
London of the best portraits of the most beau- 
tiful women of all periods, as well as of ex- 
amples of fans, jewelry, lace and other fem- 
inine appurtenances, It will be held in the 
Grafton Gallery and will open early in May. 
A long list of distinguished lady managers, 
headed by the Princess of Wales, has it in 
charge. 

—— Mr. F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, 
having established his reputation, does not 
receive royalties on his stories but sells them 
outright and is said to have a fixed price, ten 
thousand dollars a novel. He writes about 
two new stories a year and is one of the few 
writers—said to be only fifteen in number— 
who make a comfortable living by literary 
work alone. 


—— The latest hobby among English col- 
lectors is the gathering of sets of the “an- 
nuals’”’ which used to appear in the early 
years of this century and especially during 
the first part of Queen Victoria’s reign. Many 
of our older readers must remember them. 
Some of them contained portraits of hand- 
some women of the aristocracy and were called 
Books of Beauty. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Brothers. Boston. 
ine FOR AMERICA. By W. O. Partridge. pp. 192. 
$1.00. 
By MOORLAND AND SEA. By F. A. Knight. ° 
215. $1.00. r ‘i - 
TOTAL ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. By Mabel L. Todd. 
pp. 244. $1.00. 
Cong. 8S. S.& Pub. Soeiety. Boston. 
THE TWINS AND THEIR TEXTS. By L. Awelia Wilder. 
pp. 178. 75 cents. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
APHORISMS FROM THE WRITINGS OF HERBERT 
SPENCER. Compiled by Julia R. Gingell. pp. 
170. $1.00. 
; Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 

{ NDER THE RED Rost. By S.J. Weyman. pp. 340. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. New York. 
JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. By Annie E. Holds- 

worth. pp. 208. $1.25. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
A nee OF Topay. By-Helen Mathers. pp. 300. 
$1.00, 
P Johns Hopkins Press. Baltwmore. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF CHARITIES. Edited by D.C. 
Gilman, LL.D. pp. 400. $1.50. 
¥ Cranston & Curts. Cincinnati. 
IN SUNNY FRANCE. By Henry Tuckley. pp. 249. 
90 cents. 
” Revivalist. Cincinnati. 
‘EVIVAL KINDLINGS. By Rev. M. W. Knapp. pp. 
336. $1.00. 
_ World's Columbian Commission. Chicago. 
WoRLD’s COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION MEMORIAL FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. Presented by 
W. E. Blackstone. 
. Hodder & Stoughton. London. 
“AYINGS IN SYMBOL. By David Burns. pp. 200. 
58 cents. 
PAPER COVERS. 
leton & Co. New York. 
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A YELLOW ASTER. By Iota. pp. 307. 50 cents. 
American News Co. New York. 

ENTHRALLED. By Edgar Saltus. 

Manhattan Art Co. New York. 

THE DORE KIBLE GALLERY. Part I. No. 1. 10 
cents. 

S. Burns Weston. Philadelphia. 

WHAT DOEs Ir MEAN To BE RELIGIOUS, AND WHAT 
Is RELIGION? By W. L. Sheldon. pp. 68. 10 
cents. 

Cranston & Curts. Cincinnati. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CnurcH. Bya Layman. pp. 64. 25 cents. 

F.T. Neeley. Chicago. 

LOVE AFFAIRS OF A WORLDLY MAN. By Maibelle 
Justice. pp. 311. 50 cents. 

Coin Publishing Co. Chicago. 

KIMETALLISM AND MONOMETALLISM. Interview 
with Archbishop Walsh. pp.78. 25 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 

March. LEND A HAND. 


April. COSMOPOLITAN.— SANITARIAN.— AMERICAN 
TEACHBR.—CHRISTIAN LITERATURE AND REVIEW 
OF THE CHURCHES.—BABYLAND.— KINDERGARTEN 
NEWs.—ASTRONOMY AND ASTRO-PHYSICS.—PANSY. 
—bBABYHOOD.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—BOOK KE- 
VIEWS.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE 
OF HEALTH.—BOOKMAN.—OVERLAND.—BULLETIN 
OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 


oo 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The Independent, in furtherance of its pur- 
pose to thoroughly discuss the question 
whether the historic episcopate is a barrier 
to church unity, again, this week, publishes 
the views of eminent men in many of the de- 
nominations. Prof. C. M. Mead of Hartford 
Seminary writes an open letter to Bishop 
Doane. Assuming that the Methodists, the 
Presbyterians and the Lutherans, for the sake 
of ecclesiastical unity at some future time, 
accept the historic episcopate, not as a theory 
but as a practice or method, and their clergy 
are at once ordained according to the require- 
ments of Episcopal rules, ‘‘ Now,” says Pro- 
fessor Mead, ‘‘inasmuch as these bodies to- 
gether are immensely larger than the Episco- 
pal Church, it would follow that in the united 
church there would be a vastly preponderant 
majority holding the view that the doctrine 
of apostolic succession is an utterly untenable 
doctrine, and that the ordination of Congrega- 
tional, Baptist and other ministers is per- 
fectly valid. Recognizing these other bodies 
as genuine churches, and their ministers as 
legitimately ordained, this great majority of 
the newly united church would be in con- 
science bound to make its rules and princi- 
ples conform to this conviction. They could 
not take the position that these other churches 
are not really churches of Christ and their 
ministers not validly ordained, for this would 
be quite contrary to their inmost beliefs. 
They would be obliged by their consciences to 
fellowship these other churches on terms of 
perfect equality.’’ Now, says the professor 
to the bishop, “if the case supposed should be 
realized, would you remain in the united 
church and obey the new rules or would you 
join your present brethren in a secession from 
it?’’ Prof. Frank Foster of Pacific Seminary, 
discussing the same problem, calls upon the 
bishops to answer frankly, for the sake of 
Congregationalists, these questions: ‘‘ What 
is the actual tendency in your communion as 
to insistence upon the doctrine of apostolic 
succession, and what is the prevailing drift as 
to the doctrine of the real presence in the sac- 
rament?’”’ Headds: “‘ If things are as they now 
appear to be, there is absolutely no hope for 
union between the Episcopal Church and Con- 
gregationalists till one party or the other, or 
both parties, have essentially changed.” 

Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, in his character 
sketch, in the current Harper’s Weekly, of Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, says that which has more 
than personal application or interest to Mr. 
Lodge because it so well describes Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own attitude to life, and the duty which 
every wealthy, educated young man owes to 
his country: “‘ Mr. Lodge was fortunate enough 
to be, not merely by birth, but in all his in- 
stincts, feelings and associations, an Ameri- 
can. He was, therefore, free from the tempta- 
tions which beset a man who, whether he has 
passed through college or not, has no educa- 
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tion in the proper sense of the term, and who 
has too little imagination to appreciate the 
intolerable dullness of a life devoted merely 
to the pursuit of pleasure. Nor was he in any 
danger of falling into the pit always ready 
digged for the refined, over-educated, sensi- 
tive man of weak fiber and no productive 
power, who basks in literature and in art, in 
culture and in refinement, merely as a cat 
basks in sunshine, and who very properly 
takes up his abode in Europe because lhe is 
utterly useless at home. There are great 
prizes to be won in American life, but they 
are not open to the man who fails to perceive 
how far more honorable it is to belong to the 
smallest legislative assembly in the land than 
to the most exclusive social club. They are 
not open to the man whose scholarship has in 
it nothing creative. Finally, they are not open 
to those who simply criticise the deeds of 
others but themselves do nothing.” 


ABKOAD. 


The following tribute to English Noncon- 
formists by the London correspondent of the 
Pilot (Roman Catholic) is interesting because 
of its sympathy with the new scheme of feder- 
ation among them and its recognition of thei 
merits as sects: ‘‘ The English Nonconformists 
have for centuries done a work which Estal- 
lishmentarians have been incompetent to 
achieve. They have taught enthusiasm to a 
state-ridden population. They have separated 
religion from mere formalism, while the 
Church of England has always confused the 
two. They have preached vigorously an 
spontaneously instead of reading weak essays 
to congregations who were wearied with forms 
of prayer. They have thrown their ehapels 
open to poor and rich alike, instead of ‘ let- 
ting’ cushioned pews to the opulent and lazy 
and pushing the poor back onto hard forms 
under the galleries. They have, doctrinally, 
insisted on the divinity of the Saviour, while 
many distinguished Anglicans have favored 
skepticism; and in regard to ordinary Chris- 
tian benevolence they have been warmer in 
their sympathies than have the devotees of 
state-mantled propriety. For these reasons 
there is much more hope of a federal union ot 
Nonconformists than of a doctrinal union of 
the Anglican parties. Indeed, the difference 
between the many sects is not nearly so great 
as is the difference between Ritualists and 
Low Churchmen.”’ 

A letter from London in the Nation, on The 
Awakening of Hindustan, is most informing 
in its facts and far more in sympathy with 
Christianity than many of the deliverances of 
that journal are wont to be. The following 
excerpt is interesting: ‘‘ Nowhere, though as 
yet but feebly in comparison with what they 
ought to be and will yet be, are the stirrings 
of the national conscience regarding India 
more marked than in the House of Commons. 
The idea of empire loses force in no degree 
with the increase of democratic sentiment. 
It has, however, become purified and elevated 
—interfused with a nobler conception of duty 
toward the governed. Returned Anglo-Indiau 
officials are no longer having it all their own 
way. A committee has been formed of mem- 
bers determined that more attention shall in 
future be given to the claims of the people of 
India. Powerful impetus has been afforded 
to this movement, both within and without 
the walls of Parliament, by the circumstance 
of two quiet American ladies (Mrs. Andrews 
and Dr. Kate Bushnell), by their investigation 
of the cantonments system, having brought to 
their knees Lord Roberts and a great depart- 
ment. It is felt that we are, indeed, living in 
a fool’s paradise regarding Indian administra- 
tion when it has been possible for Anglo-In- 
dian officials for many years deliberately to 
defy the declared will of the House of Com- 
mons, and when, but for a combination of 
saintlike devotion, tact and ‘ Yankee’ cute- 
ness on the part of two ladies traveling with- 
out credentials, the British public would still 
be blinded as to a continuance of the foulest 
practices.” 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


The fact that at the evening services of one 
church the men are in the majority should 
encourage all who are making special efforts 
to reach men. 

It is impressive to read of seven mothers 
uniting at one time with the same church. 

It is encouraging to hear of a generous con- 
tribution to missionary societies in their pres- 
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ent need coming from a member of a little 
church founded forty years ago in the wilder- 
ness of the West. 

Favorable responses to questions relating 
to conversion distributed among a congrega- 
tion show the value of individual work on the 
part of the pastor. 

The adding to the covenant of a new church 
of the Christian Endeavor pledge, to be taken 
voluntarily by new members, is somewhat 
phenomenal. We shall refer to their case 
more at length hereafter. 
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FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HOLYOKE. 


Six years ago the First Church of Holyoke 
removed from its old location, where, some- 
what one side from the city’s life, for more 
than fifty years it had worshiped, into the 
center of a rapidly increasing population. A 
building was erected, intended ultimately for 
a chapel, which 1t was thought would meet 
the wants of the congregation for ten years at 
least. Two years ago the chapel began to be 
too small, and steps were taken toward the 
erection of a larger house of worship. The 
work then begun was completed April 11 by 
the dedication of a new and beautiful edifice. 
The new structure joins the old chapel, mak- 
ing of the whole a single structure, 

The building is of brick with heavy trim- 
mings of Longmeadow sandstone. The audi- 
torium is entered through an ample vestibule 
in front and through a sinall tower on the 
corner toward the rear. The room is seventy- 
one feet square, with a large gallery extend- 
ing across two sides and partly across the two 
remaining sides. The pulpit stands in one 
corner with the choir and organ loft at the 
rear. The pews are arranged in a semi-circle 
in front, both on the floor and in the gallery. 
The old chapel contains the lecture-room, par- 
lor, classrooms, kitchen and dining-room. On 
one side, near the pulpit, is the pastor’s room, 
choir-room and Sunday school library. The 
ceiling is gracefully arched and plastered with 
adamant and frescoed. The interior is fin- 
ished in oak, with oak pews and pulpit. The 
seating capacity is 900. The structure was 
designed by Architect G. P. B. Alderman of 
Holyoke and cost $58,000. 

Rey. E. B. Webb, D. D., preached the dedica- 
tion sermon upon The Idea and Duty of Wor- 
ship. The pastor, Rev. G. W. Winch, offered 
the dedicatory prayer. The First Church now 
enters upon a new era in its history, with 
the prowise of rapid and substantial growth. 
Since the present pastorate began, a little 
more than five years ago, both congregation 
and membership have more than doubled. 
Several persons are now waiting to be re- 
ceived into fellewship, the fruit of a gracious 
work during the winter and spring. So the 





strength of the church was not wholly ex- 
pended in the building operations. 


REV. B. FAY MILLS IN NORWICH. 

Seventeen churches were allied in inviting 
Mr. Mills to Norwich. The pastors of all 
the denominations, including the Universalist, 
were constant in attendance at the meetings. 
Union meetings for prayer, and a series of 
fellowship meetings in the several Congrega- 
tional churches, did much to fully prepare the 
way for the work of the evangelist. 

Mr. Mills, Mr. Fleming, his associate, and Mr. 
Hillis, his musical director, proved themselves 
signally adapted to the work. No excitement 
was aroused, but the appeal to conscience and 
common sense was made with the utmost 
tenderness. For two weeks, both afternoon 
and evening, the largest churches of the city 
were filled. Three of the closing services 
were held in the Broadway Theater, which 
seats 1,800; all the chairs on floor and stage 
and in the galleries were occupied, while 
hundreds filled the standing room. Three 
days were especially observed as ‘‘ midweek 
Sabbaths,’’ in which meetings both for prayer 
and preaching were multiplied. On the last 
of these days Mr. Mills preached four times, 
and throughout the city places of business, 
with few exceptions, were closed from ten 
to twelve in the morning and after three in 
theafternoon. Bankers, merchants and saloon 
keepers, Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
Christians and Jews and even Chinamen 
united in supporting the services. The re- 
sults are very gratifying. Nearly a thousand 
cards were signed by converts at the public 
services, besides those which were signed in 
the several Sunday schools—full one twen- 
tieth of the number of Protestants in the 
city and town. Mr. Mills has now begun 
services in Halifax. w. Ss. P. 


THE TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION. 
The twenty-thiad session of the association, 
held April 5-8, at the Second Church, Mem- 
phis, was a season of delightful Christian 
fellowship. The opening sermon on the Min- 
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istry of Reconciliation was preached by Rey. 
J.E. Moorland. Reports from the churches 
were of unusual interest, especially the en- 
couraging news from the Howard Church, 
Nashville, which a year ago was on the point 
of disbanding. Rev. N. M. Long gave an im- 
pressive address on foreign missionary work. 
The Sunday school missionary work was rep- 
resented by Rev. W. F. MeMillen. Dr. J. B. 
Clark of New York spoke forcibly of the 
growth of population of our country, and Rey, 
E. A. Froedenhagen of New Decatur, Ala., 
read a helpful paper on The Kingdom of God. 
Temperance problems were discussed by Rev 
B. A. Imes. Resolutions were adopted urging 
the use of unfermented wine at the commu- 
nion and more constant instruction respecting 
the mischief coming from tobacco and in- 
toxicants. 

Saturday afternoon the Woman’s State 
Union held a session at which industrial 
training and temperance questions were con- 
sidered. On the evening of the last day, Sin- 
day, communion was administered. A 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 

With the Home Missionary Society many 
thousands of dollars in debt, and no promise 
of immediate relief, there is opportunity for 
its agents to study new means of economy. 
We hate to tel! a church that it must die un- 
less it can go alone, and yet sometimes that is 
best. There is a church twenty-eight years old 
in a town of 1,500 inhabitants. Its building 
seats 200; it was the first church in the place, 
and when organized it seemed to have a chance 
to do permanent good. But other denomina- 
tions were not content to have one church in 
a town, and persisted in crewdingin. It has 
had in all $5,000 of home missionary money; 
its building is now old and in bad order. 
Seven other churches, of seven different de- 
nominations, have been cradled init. Six of 
them have good, modern buildings now. If 
every man, woman and child in the town 
were to go to church on one Sunday there 
would still be 300 unoccupied sittings in the 
churches. Perhaps we have erred in being so 
ready to let the others all come in, and yet it 
would have been hard to say they should not. 
Now, because of its own generosity, this church 
1s left with a handful of members and no 
means of paying its bills, and, on the princi- 
ple that where there are too many churches 
the weakest must go, it looks as if we must 
say to the handful of people that they would 
better find church homes elsewhere. This 
church has done good, but it might have done 
more if other kinds of Christians had not per- 
sisted that they must have their own sectarian 
names perpetuated in that place. 

We pursued a different policy in reference 
to our Bohemian work in St. Louis, and be- 
lieve we were justified in doing so. We had 
started our mission and had a pastor on the 
field when it was learned that the representa- 
tive of a sister denomination was on the way 
to start a mission beside ours. We called at- 
tention to an agreement between the two 
bodies, and asked that the field be left to us 
until we had demonstrated either our ability 
or inability to handle it properly. Our protest 
was respected, our missionary was undis- 
turbed, and after two years of painstaking, 
sacrificing work we have organized our 
church, and it is conrposed of people who 
seem worthy to be trusted to carry on their 
own organization. Few realize what care 
must be taken in dealing with these people, 
and how easy it is to organize with those who 
have not yet been thoroughly converted. 
When Rev. Mr. Wrbitzky came to us Dr. 
Schauffler warned us that we must be patient, 
and that probably it would be two years be- 
fore we would be ready to organize. I! 
seemed a long time to wait, but the result 
shows the wisdom of it. The sixteen who 
have covenanted to form this church are ev!- 
dently thoroughly in earnest, and we look for 
a steady, healthful growth in numbers and 
efficiency. 
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Twenty Congregational churches in St. 
Louis means more than most can imagine. 
Seventy-five years ago this was a Roman 
Catholic city. It is not much longer ago that 
the first worshipers in any Protestant com- 
munion had to meet on the east side of the 
river. Then when churches were organized 
Congregationalism was ruled out. The First 
Presbyterian Church, still existing, and a no- 
ble working church, was organized by Salmon 
Giddings, just from Andover Hill, sent out by 
the Connecticut H.M.S., and of those who 
entered into the organization it is said the 
majority were Congregationalists. At the an- 
niversary held a few years ago the pastor of 
this church was, and is yet, a well-beloved 
Congregationalist from Massachusetts, and the 
preacher on that occasion, the well-known 
organizer of the World’s Congress of Re- 
ligions, came to Chicago from a Congrega- 
tional pulpit. Presbyterianism has drawn 
much of its strength hereabouts from New 
England Congregationalists, and we are as 
proud of the result as they are. They can 
afford to be generous, and as two of our 
churches are built on the ruins of two of 
theirs they have learned that there is no use 
in claiming now that they are better adapted 
to the West than we are. 

Then this is an old slave city. It is not 
many years since human beings were bought 
and sold within the present business portion 
of St. Louis,and many transactions there were 
that seem incredible to us now. Congrega- 
tionalism could never Jive in the atmosphere 
of slavery and did little here until that had 
died. The wonder is that it has gone su com- 
pletely and the spirit of the city has changed 
so much for the better. Thereis no pleasanter 
city for residence in the land, there are no 
more cordial, generous, reliable people, and 
there is no city where our churches are more 
sure of a healthy growth. They are well dis- 
tributed and reach almost every portion of 
the population. Three are for foreigners— 
German, Swedish and Bohemian. At least 
two are down-town churches and trying to 
adapt themselves to the people about them. 
They do not claim to have solved the problem 
of the down-town church, but are doing great 
good among the neglected classes. 

There is talk about hard times yet and many 
are financially embarrassed, but many signs 
indicate healthy growth. In one week build- 
ing permits were taken out for stores, factories 
and houses to the value of over a million dol- 
lars, and there is no part of the city where 
buildings are not being erected. St. Louis 
grows steadily under all circumstances. The 
faith of railroad men in the city’s future is 
interesting. The Burlington system, at im- 
mense expense, has plowed six miles through 
the heart of the city, laid its tracks, built a 
bridge across the Mississippi and another 
across the Missouri, erected freight and passen- 
ger depots and evidently has come to stay. 
The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has come in 
over the Burlington tracks, and built many 
miles of connecting track, giving now direct 
connection with Southern points. The new 
Union Passenger Station is nearing comple- 
tion and is the largest in the world, covering 
420,000 square feet of ground. Thirty tracks 
are side by side under one shed. Twenty rail- 
road systems will have their terminals in this 
Luilding, and transfer can be made under the 
same roof for any part of the world. 

G. CoA. 


THE ALABAMA CONVENTION. 


The State convention was held at Shelby, 
April 11, 12, eight district conferences being 
represented. Previous to the meeting of the 
convention its committee on union had ad- 
dressed a communication to the association, 
Tenewedly inviting that body to unite with 
the convention. After three hours’ debate 
the association accepted the invitation on the 
conditions that two-thirds of their churches 
should approve, and that no church or body 
of churches represented in the convention 
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should deny the basis of fellowship affirmed 
by the last National Council. The conven- 
tion adopted the following response: 

This convention indorses the following prin- 
ciples, reaffirmed by the last National Council 
of Congregational Churches in the United 
States, viz.: 

First, equal rights of all disciples of Christ, 
of every race, as essential to the fellowship of 
Congregational churches. 

Second, the inalienable right of each church 
to self-government and administration, and 
this General Convention shall never exercise 
legislative authority nor consent to act as a 
council of reference. 

To this statement of principles the conven- 
tion added: “‘ The expression of our hope that 
representatives of the association and of the 
conferences may soon be found on the same 
platform, conferring together as brethren 
should, in reference to the common interests 
of the kingdom of God which have been com- 
mitted to our trust.’”’ President De Forest, Rev. 
Abram Simmons and Rev. Spencer Snell, 
representing the association, were present 
throughout the sessions of the convention. 
They cordially accepted the action of the 
convention. 

The convention was fortunate in the pres- 
ence of Superintendent McDaniel of Georgia 
and Field Superintendent Duncan of the C. 8S. 
S.and P.S. Valuable reports were presented 
by committees on education, Sunday schools, 
the state of religion and temperance. Papers 
were read on Our Benevolent Societies, Our 
Ecclesiastical Relations, The Outlook for Our 
Churches, The Origin and Aim of the Y. P. 8S. 
C. E. and on The Importance of the Christian 
Endeavor Methods, There were also addresses 
on Publication Interests and How to Teach 
Next Sunday’s Lesson. A net gain of nine is 
reported in the number of churches from the 
district conferences and of 662 in their mem- 
bership. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

The collection taken up last Sunday at the Old 
South Church, Boston, for the City Missionary So- 
ciety was the largest contribution ever made to the 
society by any church in the city. It amounted to 
over $3,500. 

This year at the Central Church, Middleboro, 
Rey. R. G. Woodbridge, pastor, closes with all cur- 
rent expenses paid, the standing debt reduced by 
several thousand dollars, and a sufficient amount 
pledged to cancel it when it falls due. The congre- 
gations are increasing, nearly filling the house on 
Sunday mornings. 

Among church papers we know of few that equal 
the Visilor, published by the Central Church, Chel- 
sea. It is unique in having no advertisements, and 
it costs the church yearly several hundred dollars to 
issue it. Its sixteen pages each month are filled 
with a variety of well-edited matter relating pri- 
marily to the work and workers of Central Church 
and then to the moral and Christian interests of the 
city. One valuable feature is several pages of ser- 
mon thoughts for the benefit of persons unable to 
attend church. 

Resolutions have been passed by the First Church, 
Springfield, urging Rev. Dr. Burnham to reconsider 
his call to St. Louis. 

The subject of the Worcester Congregational Club 
last Monday was The Problem of the Weaker 
Churches. Rev.J.E. Hurlbut and Rev. 8. E. Craw- 
ford opened the discussion. Rey. A. T. Pierson, 
D.D., spoke upon The Work of the Holy Spirit 
among the Churches. 


Readers of the Congregationalist will remember 
that Rev. H. R. McCartney of Georgetown was fined 
$15 on the charge of cruelty to animals in killing a 
skunk caught in his hen-coop. The prosecution was 
made by an agent of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. At that time the church of 
which Mr. McCartney is pastor passed resolutions 
denouncing the fine as a conspiracy on the part of 
certain liquor dealers, the local justice “ and the un- 
worthy agent of a worthy society.” The association 
of which Mr. McCartney is a member appealed to 
Mr. Angell, president of the society, for justice. 
The latter fully investigated the case, and not only 
retracted the charge in the name of the society, but 
has refunded the amount of his fine on the ground 
of the injustice of the charge. 

Rev. G. F. Kenngott of the First Church, Lowell, 
is considering The Christian Solution of the Immi- 
gration Probiem in a series of three Sunday evening 
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lectures illustrated. by stereopticon views. The 
lectures have awakened much interest and called 
renewed attention to the necessity of the work of 
our home missionary organizations.——Rev. Dr. J. 
M. Green of the Eliot Church is giving a course of 
Sunday evening talks on Family Life. The succes- 
sive topics are The Good Husband, The Good Wife, 
The Good Son, The Good Daughter. 

Rey. J. F. Gleason has closed his eighth year as 
pastor of the church at Needham, and declines to 
remain longer. The membership has been doubled, 
the benevolent contributions have increased 150 per 
cent., anew edifice has been erected and the congre- 
gation has largely increased. 

Rev. C. R. Brown, in declining his call to the 
First Church, Malden, and deciding to remain with 
his present charge, has put aside from convictions 
of duty an opportunity in every way attractive and 
inviting. When he assumed the pastorate less than 
two years ago Winthrop Church, Charlestown, had 
suffered much through removals and the changing 
character of the population. His ministry there 
has been remarkably successful], and his removal 
would bea severe blow to the church. Malden has 
a large congregation in a neighborhood constantly 
increasing with a class of people who would natur- 
ally attend church. In putting the larger interests 
of the churches first, we believe Mr. Brown has 
done wisely, and that both churches will appreciate 
the motives which have prompted his decision. 

At the last meeting of the Fitchburg Congrega- 
tional Club the principal address, by Dr. A. Z. Con- 
rad, was on the Church and Social Reforms. 

The Suffolk North Conference met, April 11, in 
the North Avenue Church. Twenty-six ministers 
were present and about 500 others filled the church. 
At the first session, in the afternoon, the topic of 
the addresses was The Efficiency of the Modern 
Church. At the evening session the address was by 
Rev.I. J. Lansing on The Culture of the Spiritual 
Life. The conference was the most successful for 
many years. 

The Suffolk West Conference met, April 11, in the 
First Church, Newton Center. The attendance at 
the afternoon meeting was large. The general sub- 
ject, Conversion—What Is It? was viewed under 
the heads, For Whom, When and Why? Agents in, 
and From What to What? The addresses of the 
evening were on The Secret of Soul-winning, the 
special topics being, The Preacher’s Use of the 
Bible and The Christian’s Use of Personal Experi- 
ence. A discussion followed both sessions. 

Maine. 

The West Church, Portland, has been acceptably 
supplied for two Sundays by Rev. L. 8. Bean, re- 
cently a Free Baptist. 

Special union services have been held in Bridgton 
Center during the past four weeks. Rev. E. 8. 
Stackpole, D.D., lately returned from missionary 
work in Italy, has done excellent work. The 
churches have been united as never before, Chris- 
tians have been strengthened and about sixty per- 
sons converted. Dr. Stackpole has presented the 
truth intelligently, clearly and calmly. 

The churches in Monmouth have held union meet- 
ings with good results. The members are united, 
liberal in giving and abundant in good works. 
Rev. Walter Russell and wife have been helpful in 
their work. 

Special meetings have been held at Norway in 
which Rev. B.8. Rideout has been assisted by neigh - 
boring ministers. 

The church building in Freeport, Rev. E. C 
Brown, pastor, was destroyed by fire last Friday 
It cost $13,000 and was insured for $5,000. The Y.M. 
C. A. rooms in the Brewster block were ajso 
burned, causing a loss of $1,200. 

An address on Church Architecture was given 
before the Portland Congregational Club, April 9, 
by Rev. E. L. Clark, D. D., of the Central Church, 
Boston. The club appointed a committee of five to 
look after Congregational interests in the vicinity, 
to whom all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the local churches shall be referred.——tThe C. E. 
Societies and Epworth Leagues of the city are hold- 
ing revival services three evenings weekly, with 
promise of good results. 

New Hampshire. 

In Milton the Congregational and Free Baptist 
churches have united for three weeks in special 
work under a band of Christian Crusaders. There 
was a powerful religious awakening and about 
seventy-five conversions. 

The expenses of the First Church, Exeter, last 
year—$2,235—are all paid, leaving a balance in the 
treasury. 

The Ladies’ Benevolent Society of the church in 
Winchester, Rev. H. A. Hanaford, pastor, has re- 
cently received $505 for wood cut from the lot given 
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to the society by the late Mrs. Pliny Jewell of Hart, 
ford, Ct. The society is now able to pay all its 
debts and leave a balance in the treasury. 

The church at Hampton, Rev. J. A. Ross, pastor, 
is stirred by a deep interest owing to the union 
meetings which are being held. 

The Fast Day service at Concord, in which all 
the churches except the Catholic and Episcopal 
united, was held in the First Church, Rev. F. D. 
Ayer, pastor. The Christian Citizen was the gen- 
eral topic considered by laymen under these heads: 
The Duties and Responsibilities of the Christian 
Citizen to the Home, to the Church, to the School 
and to the City. 





Vermont. 

A novel experiment, which will be watched with 
interest, is to be tried by the new church in Hard- 
wick, organized April 3. Attached to the covenant, 
in the organization first proposed, was the full 
Christian Endeavor pledge, and embodied in the 
rules were compulsory attendance upon preparatory 
lectures, with roll-call and provision for dropping 
names. The council disapproved of any self-acting 
method of release from covenant vows by neglect 
of duty, and recommended that the Endeavor pledge 
be regarded as experimental. While commending 
the spirit and purpose of those who formed the 
church, it was suggested that the pledge might be 
voluntarily taken and not be made a bar to member- 
ship. 

Khode Island. 

At the State Congregational Club, April 9, an 
able address on Egyptology was delivered by Rev. 
F. A. Horton, D.D. His remarks were supple- 
mented by a paper on Egyptian Art. 

About $700 were raised by the Providence churches 
as an Easter offering to the depleted treasury of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. 

Special preparatory revival services are in progress 
inj the Riverside church. Rev. W, B. Forbush, the 
pastor, has published a neat handbook of the 
Knights of King Arthur, containing a full outline 
of the purposes and work of the order. 

Connecticut. 

Rev. G. H. Hubbard of the class of ’84, a mis- 
sionary at Foochow, China, gave a stereopticon lec- 
ture at Hartford ‘Theological Seminary, April 13, 
on Life and Work in China. 

These students of Hartford Seminary were ap- 
proved to preach by the Hartford Central Associa- 
tion, April 9: Charles Pease, Charles O. Eames, 
Herman F. Schwarz and J. Selden Stroug.——J. W. 
Rice, a Yale student, has been approbated to preach 
from the Central Association, New Haven. 

Three weeks of special services have been held by 
Evangelist I. H. B. Headley in Branford. About 
thirty responded to an invitation to confess Christ, 
and many indifferent members have been interested 
afresh in the church. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New Yerk. 

The Wellsville church, Rev. E. A. Leeper, D.D., 
pastor, finds its congregations growing and the in- 
terest increasing. The pastor’s normal and Bible 
history class of sixty members is enthusiastic in 
its studies. 

In response to a list of personal inquiries dis- 
tributed among his congregation, Rev. G. F. Waters 
of the Fairport church has received several mem- 
bers into his church.—At the Norwich church, 
Rev. W. H. Scudder, pastor, Dr. Pauline Root re- 
cently gave an interesting talk on medical mission- 
ary work in India. 

THE SOUTH. 
North Carolina. 

The Piedmont District Conference, embracing 
five churches widely separated, met at Tryon, April 
5-7. All these churches, save one, came over from the 
Protestant Methodists with their pastors. There 
was a discussion on our seven societies and addresses 
in behalf of the Y. P.S.C.E., Congregationalism and 
The Children and the Church. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

At the First Church, Toledo, Rev. W. W. Williams, 
pastor, in response to Dr. H. A. Schauffler’s address 
on the Poles, about half enough money was pledged 
to sustain Miss Mistr in her work among the Poles 
of the city.——The Bethany Sunday School, which 
has formerly occupied the Arctic Barracks, has se- 
cured money and pledges amounting to $644 to 
build the Bethany Collingwood Chapel. 

The church in St. Marys has been for some time 
in such bad condition that at one time it was 
thought it must disband, but when the new pastor, 
Rey. A. C. Derr, came to the field in February new 
hope was aroused. The Sunday school is growing 
rapidly, there is renewed interest in the prayer 
meetings and church attendance is increasing—that 
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of the evening nearly filling the house. The Y. P. 
8. C. E. devotional meetings are gaining in inter- 
est and in numbers. A Junior Y.P.S8.C.E. was 
organized April1l. Notwithstanding some indebted- 
ness on the new brick parsonage, the church has 
taken fresh courage and prospects are encouraging. 

Mt. Zion Church celebrated the fifth anniversary 
of the pastorate of Rev. D. W. Shaw, April 1. One 
hundred and seventy-six members have been re- 
ceived, 162 on confession. The church is indeperd- 
ent and a great power among its people. It ranks 
fifth in size among the twenty Congregational 
churches of Cleveland. 

Prof. Graham Taylor was cordially welcomed in 
Cleveland last week. He preached at Plymouth 
Church Sunday morning, and delivered the Western 
Reserve University sermon at Beckwith Presbyte- 
rian Church Sunday evening. Monday he addressed 
a large audience at the Lake Shore Association upon 
The Transfiguration of Self-sacrifice, and in the 
evening was the guest at the Congregational Club, 
speaking before an unusually large number on The 
Church for the Community. The club elected Rev. 
J.W. Hubbell, D. D., president. 

Illinois. 

At Loda the church has made marked progress 
under direction of Rev. H. C. Scotford. The build- 
ing has been remodeled and enlarged, the benevo- 
lences have increased and the church is practically 
out of debt. Deep regret is felt that Mr. Scotford 
has resigned a second time, to accept a call to 
Michigan. 

The church and Sunday school in Sycamore, Rev. 
H. D. Hanter, pastor, distributed last year about 
$1,200, including $122 given to the unemployed. The 
Ladies’ Missionary Society has raised $136. 

Indiana. 

Hope Church, Anderson, organized in 1892, has 
conducted services for some time in the Olympic 
Theater. A central corner lot has been purchased 
for $3,500, and with the aid of the C. C. B.S. a tem- 
porary chapel has been fitted up on the rear of the 
lot. A careful canvass puts the estimated non- 
churech-going population of the city at 12,000. It is 
new ground for Congregationalism. The influence 
of the church has already been felt in the city life. 
Rev. A. H. Ball, D.D., has been with the church for 
the past few months and he has decided to take the 
leadership of the work if a suitable building can be 
erected. The church has decided to build, feeling 
certain that a permanent and influential center of 
Congregationalism can be established in this new 
field. 

Michigan. 

Grand River Association met with the new church 
at Corinth, and had the largest attendance in its 
history. The meeting was enthusiastic, due to the 
presence of the new Superintendent Warren, and 
the fact that the Association had gained in church 
members over fifteen per cent. and increased its be- 
nevolences thirty-three percent. Two newchurches, 
East Grand Rapids and Clarksville, were added, 
making a total of thirty-seven. 

In spite of the hard times the Michigan Home 
Missionary treasury has received $25,000 for current 
expenses during the year just closed and a gift of 
$5,000 for a permanent fund. The expenses, in spite 
of retrenchment, have been $27,000, which is $3,000 
less than last year. It is a cause of great thanks- 
giving that the deficit, which it was thought could 
not be less than $7,000, is only $,2000. 

North Central Association met at Reed City, April 
4,5. There was a symposium on, How We Prepare 
Our Sermons. One hour was given to letters from 
the churches. Topics considered were, Congrega- 
tionalism and Its Contributions, The Federation of 
Sects, The Coming Preacher and The Christian En- 
deavor Society as an Evangelistic Factor. 

Wisconsin. 

The home missionary church at Eagle River, Rev. 
H. C. Todd, paster, has maintained for several 
months a free reading-room close to several saloons, 
and the results have been gratifying. 

At the church in Tomahawk, Rev. Alexander 
Thompson, pastor, a business men’s club has as- 
sisted at the evening service for the past three 
months by printing the program and securing the 
services of an orchestra. 

Since Rev. J. H. Chandler began his pastorate at 
Rhinelander there has been a decided increase in 
attendance, especially at the evening service. He 
has just completed a series of evening sermons on 
How to Make a Good Town. The choir gallery is 
being enlarged and other improvements are under 
way which will cost about $300. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

The St. Louis Association met with the People’s 

Tabernacle Church, St. Louis, April 12, and was one 
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of the best attended and most interesting ever held 
The topics discussed related to Bible study, The Re- 
lation of Pastor and People, Infant Baptism, Pre- 
portionate Giving, and kindred subjects. The 
women gave an account of their home and foreign 
work and their effort to endow the chair of the 
lady principal of Drury College. ‘Three churches 
and three ministers were admitted to membership, 
The association now numbers twenty-five ministers 
and twenty-seven churches. 


Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, is rejoiced over Dr, 
Burnham’s acceptance of its call. The committee 
of the church in searching for a pastor has traveled 
what would make thirty thousand miles if done by 
one person. 


Springfield Association met with the young church 
at Willow Springs, April 10. The edifice was dedi- 
cated in the evening, with aid of $400 from the C. C, 
Bb. 8.—The church at Cameron has declared com- 
plete self-support. The vigorous work being done 
by the executive committee of the State Home 
Missionary Society is bearing fruit. 

lewa. 

The Sioux Association held its annual meeting at 
Sibley, April 10-12. The topics discussed were: The 
Church and the Kingdom, The Institutional Church, 
How to Reach the Intemperate, The Preaching De- 
manded by the Times, How to Harmonize the Vari- 
ous Elements in Our New Towns, and How to Make 
Permanent the Fruitage of Revivals. The associa 
tion has forty-six churches, four of them organized 
within the past year and thirty-four of them less 
than ten years of age. 


The ingathering at Spencer came at the close of 
special meetings conducted by Evangelist C. W. 
Merrill.——Special meetings at Rock Rapids, con- 
ducted by Evangelist Hartsough, resulted in great 
good to the church and a number of hopeful conver- 


sions. 
Minnesota. 


The late Mrs. Louisa Kellet of Zumbrota left 
$5,000 to the C. H. M. S. and $1,000 to her own 


church, 
Kansas. 


A Sunday school of torty members was recently 
organized at Priceville. Rev. Lyman Hull of Gar- 
den City is expected to preach there every alternate 
Sunday. Already a new interest is awakened.— 
At Hood’s School House, eight miles from Great 
Bend, a Sunday school was organized with forty-five 
members. 


Rev. W. B. Mucklow, senior pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Salina, withdrew his resignation as pastor 
on Sunday, April 1. Ithaving become known that he 
had consented to stay if the entire indebtedness on 
the church property was paid, the sum of $5,550 was 
immediately pledged, which more than pays the 
entire debt. 

Nebraska. 

The church at Milford, Rev. R. M. Travers, pastor, 
devoted three days, beginning April 8, to the cele- 
bration of its silver anniversary. Of the twelve 
charter members three were reported as having 
died, two were absent and seven still on the ground. 
Two of those present were from California and 
others from other localities. The church has its 
second house of worship, a membership of eighty- 
nine, a flourishing Sunday school, a Y.P.S8.C.E., and 
a Ladies’ Missionary Society of thirty-two members. 
Only ten of the churches now in existence in the 
State were organized when the church at Milford 
began its work, and the whole Congregational popu- 
lation in Nebraska numbered only 369. There are 
now 189 churches with a membership of over 12,000. 


The Republican Valley Association held an un- 
usually profitable session at Holdrege, April 11, 12. 
Interest centered largely about the work of educa- 
tion, Sunday schools and home missions. The Right 
Use of Lesson Helps, The Disuse of the Bible, The 
Responsibility of Churches for Raising a Trained 
and Consecrated Ministry, Minister, Hearer and 
Church, The Church and the Kingdom, and The 
Second Coming of Christ were the topics discussed. 
The hour given to woman’s work furnished several 
papers of interest, among them one on Kings and 
Cup-bearers. 

The special meetings at Norfolk, under the lead of 
Evangelist Pierson and wife, are arousing the place. 
They are now held in the Opera House to accommo- 
date the increasing number of attendants.—Rev. 
O. D. Crawford of Columbus has been assisting 
Pastor Pease at Albion in special meetings with good 
results. 

South Dakota. 

Aberdeen has been blessed by a remarkable re- 
ligious awakening. Beginning in December, union 
meetings were held under the direction of able 
evangelists. During part of February and March 
the meetings were conducted by Rev. A. E. Thomson 
of Yankton. Hundreds have been converted and 
all Christians quickened. The church is in a better 
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,ondition than at any previous time in its history. 
it has been hampered since its organization by a 
debt which has finally been removed. 

Colorado. 

Rey. Mrs. Ella F. Leonard was installed pastor of 
the only Protestant church at Rico, April1. This is 
the first instance of the installation of a woman 
over a Colorado church. Mrs. Leonard has had 
twenty years’ experience as a missionary, and has 
been acting pastor at Rico for three months. 


At Fort Lewis there is an interesting Indian Sun- 
day school composed of boys from the Ute and other 
tribes. Superintendent Fitch recently visited the 
school and was welcomed with a brass band and 
musical selections by the boys. Only boys attend, 
the girls being kept at home for work. 


PAOIFIO COAST. 
California. 

At the nineteenth anniversary of the Chinese mis- 
sions in Bethany Church, San Francisco, Rev. W. C. 
Pond, pastor, the collection amounted in cash and 
pledges to $162. This, with the Easter offering and 
$145 raised at the King’s Daughters’ bazar, makes 
$550 contributed within eight days. 


At the Saratoga church, Rev. W. H. Cross, pastor, 
Evangelist John Currie has been laboring with en- 
couraging results.——An Endeavor Society has been 
organized at Alturas, over 125 miles distant from 
the railroad. On Easter evening it conducted an in- 
teresting service.——Superintendent Harrison, San 
Francisco, reports the full amount of the pledge, 
$8,000, as raised for home missions, with a surplus 
of $500 for the society’s debt. 


Oregon. 

During the past year the church at Astoria, Rey. 
Daniel Staver, pastor, has finished its gift of $100 to 
the Home Missionary Society. 

Washington. 

The Medical Lake church, Rev. J. D. Jones, pas- 

tor, is planning to build a parsonage. 


The Y. P. S.C. E. of the church in Sprague, Rev. 
Mark Barkerville, pastor, is doing earnest work 
among the young people, many of them railroad 
men. 


The result of a church census in Tacoma for the 
inonth of March shows that the attendance is larger 
at the evening than at the morning services, and 
that in the evening the men are in the majority.—— 
fhe Sunday Evening Club of the First Church meets 
each Monday night for social and business purposes. 
It is growing in interest, membership and power for 
good, 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calle. 


ALDRICH, B. F., Lansing, Mich., to Flint. Accepts. 
AYER, KF. P,, Div oa School, New Haven, to Kethle- 
hem, Ct. Acce ept 

Is LAKESLEE, A. D, Highlands, Col., accepts call to 
Montrose. 

BROWN, C. R., Charlestown, Mass., declines call to 


I n. 

DALTON, J. J., Oberlin Seminary, to Thayer, Mo. 
Accepts. 

DAVIS, R. H., No. Conway, N. H, to Walpole, Mass. 
De clines, 

DUNN, J. B., he, Mass., to Fitchburg. 

GR IFFITHS, Ww. , Lynxvilie, Wis., accepts call to 
Gay’s Mills 

McGREGOR, Alexander (Meth.), Grand Forks, N ED. 
to ee Ind. 

MOORE, Ets Bowdoin College, to Saco, Me. 

MORGAN, Ol da .» Chieago, accepts call to Jamaica P lain, 
Boston, Mass. 

MORSS, G. H., Central Village, Ct., accepts call to 
Mz urshtield Hills, Mass. 

= : a G. W., Syracuse, N.Y., to Freeport, Mich. Ac- 


R FIL t Y, J. E., Dundee, Ill., to eneeel, Mich. fecepia. 
SCOTFORD. Cc, Loda, il., to Lake Linden, Mich. 
SHEA RMAN ae Gg. be Union Seminary, New York € ity, to 

Springfield, Mass 

SUTTON, B. if a Clay Center, Kan., to Leona and High- 
land. Accepts 

VINCENT, Corwin, Cleveland, O., accepts call to New 
an and Rochester. 

WALLACE, MacH., Foaiine, Mich., to Union Mission, 
Detroit. Acce epts. 

WHITA ae, a H., Jr., to Harwich, Mass. Declines. 

WHITE, F. N., missionary of late to Japan, to urling- 
ton, lo ° an to Berlin, Wis. Accepts former. 

drdinati and Install 

L EONARD) Mrs, Ella F., i. April 1, Rico, Col. 

LUCE, F. L., &. Geddes Ch., Syracuse, ). Fay 9-4 
Rev. Mocers. H. C. Riggs, W. A. Robinson, F. A. 
Storer, E. Curtis, A. W. Broadway. 

MCLAIN, J, E., 0. April ll, Dover, Kan. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. L. Blakesley, C. M. Sheldon, T. ” Roberts, 
D. R. Steiner. 

NAYLOR, B. D., 0. March 26, Crockett, Cal. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. W. Stoddard, William W hiteford, Thomas 
Hanna, H, E. Jewett, A. lf. Hitchcock. 

Resignations. 

BIXBY, Alanson, Debesa, Cal. 

BRAY, 'S. H., Bethany, New York City, N 

DRISUO, R.C., East Derry, N.H. 

EDDIE J. J. —" Fourth Uh’, Oakland, Cal., for the Epis 
copa b) 

EDW ARDS. William, Rose Valley, N. D. 

HARRINGT TON, John, Littleton, Col. 

MORSS, G. H., Central Village, Ct. 

SOU THWORTH, Edward, Montrose, Co). 

Dismissions. 
POPF, H. W., Somersworth, N. H., April 5. 
STORER, ¥. A. 8., Geddes Ch. ; Syracuse, N. Y., April 10, 
Churches Organized. 

HLEWEM, eet ,Aprill. Twenty-five members. 

VELAND, 

AHOMA, a h9 
FRANCISCO, Cal., April l. 
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ST. LOUIS, Mo., March 20, Bohemian. 
— PULLMAN, IL, March 25. 
ers. 


Twenty-six mem- 


Miscellaneous. 

ALLIS, W. B., of No. Conway, N. H., has been engaged 
as pastor of the Congregational church at Manchester, 
for one year. 

DENISON, Daniel, Pomfret Center, Ct., has been unable 
to preach for several weeks. His pulpit has been sup- 
plied by H. L. Reade, president of a savings bank. 

HARBUTT, R. G., Searsport, Me., has withdrawn his 
resignation. 

bape ogee Han R. J., So. Paris, Me., is unable to use his 

es at present for reading. 

HI 4L, C. W., Benecia, Cal., is to spend three months on 
the Sandwich Islands. 

NUTTING, Dr. Wallace, Seattle, Wn., has been unable 
to preach for a few weeks, but is now convalescent. 
POOLE, F. A., Sanford, Me., after a severe illness, is 

spending a month on a trip to Jamaica. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 
Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 





CALIFORNIA. Geoaecitie, we 
9 9 Madison 4 7 
rey Anekes, H ; St. Paul, Atlantic, 5 10 
San Francisco, Beth- Swanson, scans 
ny, me MISSOURI 
Bethleh em — 6 mac a A M 
Pilgrim, ? 4 8 Kansas City,Clyde, 8& 13 
Plymouth, — 3 Lebanon, 34 42 
F 4 St. Louis,German, 15 15 
CONNECTICUT. Hope, a § 
Essex, — 5 Manchester Road, 2 4 
Hartford, Pearl St.. 7 9 ‘ 
LisKots NEBRASKA, 
> A 9 9 
Canton, 15 21 Dodee. 
Champaign, 9 18 Doniphan, 17 19 
Chicago, Brainerd Lincoln, Vine St., 1 6 
Be — 15 Omaha, Hillside, 9 12 
Califoraia Ave. — 31 West Point, % 
Edelstein, |’ 18 27 NEW YORK. : 
po ° } Brooklyn, Bethesda, — 112 
Lee Center, | 8 eee ee 
Moline, Second, wes Gueener’ 30 * 
¢ 
Pitedeld, P u NewYork, Morrisania, 19 13 
¢ > y > 7 oT 
Springfield. Second, 0 100 Poughkeepsie, | 8 
Summer Hill, 5 Side ’ = as 
Sidney, 18 24 
INDIANA. 
Bremen, -—- 9 ORIG 
Caseyville, 7 7 Ashland, 31 39 
Coa! Bluff, 3 3 Cente nola 1, 13° «13 
Fort Wayne, Plym- Cleveland, bethle hem,5 9 
outh, 23 25 Grace, 34 96 
IOWA. Trinity, — 110 
Anit: 2 3 Union, 22 30 
Boxter | 3 Columbus, St. Clair } 
Charles City, S § onlsilte RR 
Fairfax 8 8 @ et 
¥ +. 39 43 Cuyahoga Falls, 13 13 
Knoxville ov 45 «Fort Recovery, — 
Ta MOXvure, Ireland, 20 20 
— Lodi, 1 
aati, Marietta, — 30 
y sont’ 1 7 Sandusky, 16 22 
Waterloo, 5 8 | sR’ by + } 
Waverly, 15 31 Toledo *Washington — 
Webster City, 7 9 St, Beers 36 
Collyer KANSAS. es RHODE ISLAND. 
Me “a a sristc 26 64 
peans, 20 * in Bene fi- + 
* bi ” t _ 
McDonald, F3 re ; 
Topeka, Central, — WW R ver Point, 0 8 
irst, — 4 SOUTH DAKOTA. 
MAINE. Emery, 8 8 
Southwest Harbor, 9 9 Rapid ity, —- 7 
MICHIGAN, VERMONT, 
Bancroft, 14 14 Burlington, First, 40 49 
Calumet, 37 38 Hardwick, m § 
Chippewa Lake, 9 9 WISCONSIN. 
pn a ig 3 H Appleton, 6 7 
Dorr, 10 14 Evansville, 33 
Grand Rapids, Park, 1 3 — 2 pe 
Rancesk $j Union Grove, 7 40 
pig <6 1 th OTHER CHURCHES. 
Mecosta. 4 «6 Germantown, Pa., 22 23 
Middleville 5 5 Hiilsboro, Ore., l 4 
Red Jacket, — 85 .Portsmouth, N.H., 9 10 
Rodney 8 8 Bett moa ity, U tah, 
2 5 5 15 *lymouth, oe 
South Lake Linden, 15 15 West Guthrie, Okl., 13 14 


MINNESOTA. Churches with two or 
Dawson, 25 25 less, 1 5 
Total: Conf., 1,365; Tot., 2,358. 

Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 8,584; Tot., 15,704. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

Secretary Baer starts on Monday, April 23, for a 
trip to San Francisco, to arrange for the convention 
of 95. He has made engagements to address many 
meetings in the West and in british Columbia 
during the five weeks of bis absence. 

The society at Fairhaven, Mass., meets every week 
in rooms hired in the poorest quarter of the town. 
These rooms are also open in the afternoon once or 
twice a week that the women that live near may 
gather there, bring their work and receive help 
about it. It is expected that in connection with 
this undertaking an employment bureau and a Sun- 
day school will also be established. 

Among other expressions of their attitude on 
questions of Christian citizenship, the Florida En- 
deavorers, in their State convention at Tampa, made 
some pronounced utterances on prize fights and on 
the lottery, two evils by which special disgrace has 
been brought on‘ their State. Missions received a 
large place in the program, and special interest was 
naturally shown in the representatives from the 
Cuban Mission at Ybor City. 

Among the speakers at the Michigan convention, 
March 21, 22, were Judge C. BK. Grant of the Supreme 
Court on Christian Temperance, Mr. W. H. Frost of 
the China Inland Mission, and Miss Ben-Oliel, a 
worker among her own people, the Jews. The re- 
ception committee was at the train at six o’clock in 
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the morning to meet Dr. Clark. The press commit- 
tee secured the publication of full reports of the 
exercises and addresses in 100 papers of the State 
on the morning after the close of the convention. 


There have lately been sent to the Congregational 
pastors of Maine questions asking for the results 
of their observations as to the society. Fifty-four 
replies were received, and of those sending the 
replies only one thought the separate organization 
of the society to be injurious to the church, only 
one was of the opinion that the pledge was harmful 
to the religious life of young people, only one held 
that the society had made the young people too 
prominent in religious work, while all were unani- 
mous in giving an affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘*Do you cordially indorse the Society of 
Christian Endeavor?” 


Y. M. ©. A. NOTES. 

A fourth and final subscription of $6,000 toward 
the gymnasium building fund for the Springfie\: 
Training School was offered last month by a friend 
in Pittsburg. On the strength of this bids for the 
construction of the building have been obtained. 


One hundred men at Rockland have subscribe 
$10 each forthe establishment of aY.M.C.A. Even 
in these times of business depression, this was an 
irresistible appeal to the wealthier business men ot 
the place, who have subscribed nearly $1,000 more. 
As soon as the needed amount is pledged, the work 
will be organized with a trained secretary in charge 

The Newburyport Y. M.C. A. held its second an- 
nual converts’ reunion March 13, over one hundred 
men being present who have accepted Christ in tre 
association since 1891. Last year thirty men joined 
the local churches, and during the present season 
alone one hundred men have accepted Christ. 
Among that number are many men who have been 
low down in sin, Since Jan. 1 the attendance at the 
men’s meeting averaged 350. The great majority 
of the converts are connecting themselves with 
churches. Bands of about twenty-five men from 
each of four local factories have conducted the 
services for the past four Sundays. 

OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Major Whittle’s evangelistic campaign of two 
weeks in Everett, Mass., came to an end last Sunday 
evening. The meetings have been of marked spir- 
itual power. The evangelist’s expositions of Scrip- 
ture have been especially appreciated. The con- 
verts number nearly 100. 





GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
LET US BUILD TUNG-CHO COLLEGE, 


Mr. Dowd is not the only one stirred pro- 
foundly by the telling appeal, which we re- 
cently printed, for a college in North China, 
We have received other letters asking if some- 
thing cannot be done and done at once. A 
feasible plan is suggested below. What say 
you, scribes and managers of local and State 
conferences? Could you not introduce into 
this year’s meeting a new departure and give 
as well as talk and pray? We know of no 
object more worthy and more immediately 
needy than this North China college. 


Shall asummons go unheeded like that in 
the Congregationalist of March 29, A Crisis 
and an Opportunity? Such a case of pressing 
missionary business as the Tung-cho College 
and Training School, again brought to the 
Christian conscience in America by Kev. 
Henry Kingman, must not be put aside nor 
delayed. There can be no question but that 
the immediate demand for $8,000 to continue 
work on the Tung-cho building might be 
promptly met, either by the board advancing 
the sum, or some individual doing so. But 
this prompt action could only be on the dis- 
tinct understanding that a special and sure 
means was to be taken by the churches to re- 
fund this $8,000 by a me thod agreed upon. 

This leads on to a practic al suggestion 
which might be acted on in district and State 
associations. The Tung-cho college, these 
twenty years kept from its own, is but a sin- 
gle instance of many similar enterprises wait- 
ing for their Christian rights at Christian 
hands. Would it not be worth doing in this 
year 1894-5 to signalize our associational gath- 
erings by providing for the Tung-cho build- 
ing? In former years one of the ¢ chief events 
at these annual convocations was to hear the 
secretaries of the societies make stirring ad- 
dresses, but it was mainly elocution rather 
than execution so far as actual results went. 
Moreover, the demand has been that in mis- 
sionary material and addresses the latest and 
livest facts be furnished. But if the facts be 
offered then those who hear them ought to be 
ready to do something to perform what the 
facts require. It is certain that, if with every 
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association meeting, from the district to the 
national, there were some well-selected im- 

elling local work presented, such as the 

ung-cho building, or a hospital at the Santee 
Agency, the churcbes assembled would have 
a deepened conviction, that whatever might 
be discussed, or whatever else done, their as- 
sembling was signalized by at least one mas- 
ter stroke accomplished. Their united action 
would have moved the kingdom of heaven one 
step ahead if no more. 

But were such a continuous policy not found 
feasible or desirable, yet it is on our con- 
science whether the present state of the mis- 
sion to North China and the state of mind of 
those patient, heroic brethren, should not 
move Christians to adopt a prompt and spe- 
cial plan to build that theological school. 
Would it not immensely encourage those 
weary, faithful workers to know that, in every 
local and State gathering throughout the pres- 
ent vear, from the farthest corner in Maine to 
the farthest corner in California, and from 
Oregon to Florida, the condition of the Tung- 
cho field in China, and the long waiting 
prayers for needed assistance, were being ac- 
tually made the business of brethren in 
America? 

We may well believe that every missionary 
heart at every mission station of the board, 
would tingle and shout for joy to hear such 
news from the home churches. It would be 
possible for the board managers to issue a 
plan of this kind for Tungcho, and send it in 
circular forin into each local association, to 
the pastors of churches, to reach them just 
previous to the date when their association 
has its next meeting. It would enable each 
church to know its proper share in making up 
the needed sum of $8,000 on the basis of the 
total church membership in the United States, 
allowance being made for the one-third or 
more who do not contribute at any time to 
anything outside their own good. Shall we 
not, then, pull together, so that one heavy 
load shall be lifted that we may make ready 
for the next one? 


Winnetka Ill. Quincy L. Down. 


THE MINIMUM OF BELIEF. 


A young man propounds to me this inter- 
esting question: ‘‘ How little is a man com- 
pelled to believe in order to be an orthodox 
Congregational minister?’’ I may say that 
the question is asked seriously and in behalf 
of a theological student who has been prepar- 
ing for the Unitarian ministry, but is in some 
points in sympathy with the orthodox body 
and disposed, if he honestly can, to enter it. 
He is described to me as devout, spiritually 
minded and of unusual ability. I infer that 
his effort is to believe as much as possible, 
yet the form of the question is, ‘‘ How little is 
aman compelled to believe?’”’ Will you print 
my question in order that some one may en- 
lighten me and others who are making the 
same inquiry ? B. 


ANOTHER PLEA FOR A SIMPLE CHURCH SERVICE. 


In the Congregationalist of March 8 we find 
an article from one of the laity on the above 
topic. As one of many holding similar views, 
I desire to indorse the view expressed, except 
on the chief object of assembling ourselves to- 
gether, which the writer says 1s to hear the 
preaching of the Word. [regard the worship of 
God as the chief motive for assembling in the 
sanctuary, to hear God speak—not preaching, 
no matter who may preach. It is therefore 
the more essential that the methods of wor- 
ship be such as to promote this one great end. 
Audible, simultaneous prayers and responsive 
readings divert the attention and confuse the 
mind. It is far more impressive to follow one 
who leads in prayer and reads God’s Word. 
One can enter into the spirit of the prayer 
and understand the meanivg of the Word 
more readily. Responsive readings may do 
for children in the Sabbath schools by holding 
the attention of the childish mind, as under 
the old dispensation, in theinfancy of the race, 
God used imstrumentalities that appealed to 
the outward senses. But to men under the 
developwent of the gospel God speaks di- 
rectly to the heart by the power of the Spirit. 
The laws of truth are severely simple, and, as 
in all departments of manufacture, the more 
simple the machinery used the better. It 
seems to be taken for granted by ministers 
that their covugregations like the departure 
from the simplicity of the gospel in the forms 
of worship, but it is evident to many that 
this is pot true. In the congregation in 
which the writer worships, only about one- 
third unite in responsive readings, and they 
not because they like it but to please the pas- 
tor, who sometimes urges all to read, 

We have been interested in Dr. Quint’s ac- 
count of the order of morning service, all of 
which he does not commend. At the close he 
says: ‘‘ Possibly some may still prefer the an- 
cient.” We think he might have said many, 
or a large number. In a former number of 
the Congregationalist under the head of Jig- 
saw Religion, Dr. Quint speaks of some of the 
ornamental attachments that have been labo- 
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riously fastened on to some of our forms of 
public worship. He says they are not the 
natural growth of Christian experience or 
Christian devotion. We think they are a 
lumber that burdens, a corruption in form of 
the simplicity there is in Christ. 

ONE OF THE DEACONS. 


DOES THEOLOGY KEEP MEN OUT OF THE 
CHURCH? 


In the Congregationalist of March 15 it is 
asked, ‘‘ How can people be induced to attend 
church?” This query opens up a vast subject 
involving many things relating to modern 
life. But I beg to submit one simple answer, 
which I believe to be a truth. You ask, 
‘What do the people want?” I answer, 
** Jesus Christ! ”’ 

I belong to the class which you have in 
mind when you ask these questions. For 
twenty years I did not attend church regu- 
larly or very often. I stayed away because 
the church did not meet my spiritual or intel- 
lectual needs. This year I decided to try it 
again. Iam regularly attending a Congrega- 
tional church twice a week. Lam giving ita 
fair and honorable trial. If it meets my needs 
I shall confess it gladly and continue to at- 
tend the services. So far it has not answered 
to my needs. I find more theology than Christ 
in it. 

After a month I received a very kind letter 
from aclergyman, inviting me to call and talk 
with him. I understood perfectly his object, 
and, not wishing bim to be deceived, I politely 
thanked him, saying that I could never sub- 
scribe to a creed containing anything Christ 
did not teach—a perfectly fair statement. As 
I anticipated I heard no more from him. He 
was anxious to draw me within the fold, but 
in presence of that simple and common sense 
declaration he became dumb. He is wrapped 
up in theology. 

My reasonable demand is, Give us Jesus 
Christ, pure and simple, all the time, without 
theology. Men no tonger care for theology, 
that is, those—and they are the vast majority— 
whom you would persuade to attend church. 
Dr. Quint says, ‘Christ Himself taught the- 
ology.”” Very good. We do not object to His 
teachings. If Dr. Quint did not tell us so, the 
great ass of men whom you seek to interest 
would never know it. Dr. Quint asks, ‘‘ What 
is theology ?’’ and answers, ‘‘ Simply the story 
of God’s nature, attributes, law, providential 
government.” Very well. Then, I ask, did 
Irenzeus, Origen, Anselm, Gratius, Calvin, 
Edwards tell the story, uttering God’s truth, 
which is the same yesterday, today and for- 
ever? Why, then, did they not all tell it 
alike? They were all theologians and supe- 
rior men intellectually. 

If, as we see from the history of the church, 
theology is ever shifting its grounds and be- 
liefs from one generation to another, then 
it is plain that theology cannot be authori- 
tative. The Roman Church defines dogma 
as ‘‘a truth contained in the Word of God, 
written or unwritten, i.e., in Scripture or tra- 
dition, and proposed by the church for the 
belief of the faithful.” Now it is clear that a 
dogma which is a truth from God can never 
change with the lapse of centuries any more 
than the precepts and commands of Jesus can 
change in their meaning and obligation. 

But men perceive that such is not the case 
with the dogmas and doctrines of theology. 
If any clergyman in Boston should today in- 
corporate into his sermons as original thoughts 
some of Edwards’s glowing and detailed de- 
scriptions of hell and the torments of the 
damned, his church would not stand six 
months. Junathan Edwards taught the truth 
in his day. If so, must not that be truth now 
and forever? This serves as an illustration of 
how far apart theology has been from Jesus 
Christ. 

Dr. Quint says theology “includes God’s 
holiness, justice, goodness, love.”’ If it always 
had, and does now, men would not he out of 
sympathy with it. Theology teaches that men 
are born in sin; Christ did not teach so. On 
the contrary, Christ simply assumed a capacity 
for good in men, which only needed, in His 
own plain and simple way, to be awakened. 
Jesus gave men God's law and simply said, 
Repeut for the past and obey for the future’ 
0 agg yourself thus for the kingdom of 
God. Therefore, I say, give us Jesus Christ 
and I am satistied that churches, in spite of 
all the new and powerful influences outside, 
would be loved and filled. Fer years I said, 
after reading Jesus’ teachings: He is not fairly 
represented in the churches; no wonder they 
decline and men lose interest in them, not 
faith in Him nor reverence nor ‘love. 

Now LI ask, first, Have we not, the masses of 
busy men, a right to ask of the church to give 
us Jesus Christ, pure and simple, as He is re- 
vealed in the New Testament? Second, Are 
we under any obligation to God to accept any- 
thing else if it hurts us? R.M. Hiaernson. 


DOESN’T BELIEVE IN MINISTERIAL BUREAUS. 


Some time ago I saw an article in your paper 
about Pastorless Churches that seemed to me to 
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be the work of some ministerial agency man, as 
it cracked them up and cried down individual 
effort. Nowit is my conviction that there are 
a good many excellent men who feel back- 
ward about applying to the ‘ bureau” and 
are also somewhat reluctant to trouble their 
friends for ‘“* recommendations ”’ or letters to 
several churches. These quiet men prefer to 
write directly to the churches and try to put 
faith in our Congregational theory that the 
Lord directs the choice and makes the open- 
ings. 

his theory seems to me beautiful, and it 
would work well if there were not so many 
“bureaus ”’ crowding their men to the front, 
while better pastors sometimes seek long for 
positions. It is well known that frequently 
an inferior man may crowd himself into a 
place by the use of ‘‘ bureaus” or letters from 
friends careless as to the truth of their state- 
ments. Should the spirit of business )ivalry 
be allowed to grow among the clergym n? 

It is a belief that prevails among us down 
this way that this pushing on the part of 
clergymen and the “ bureaus” is the cause, 
to some extent, of such short pastorates. [ 
am one of the young old-fashioned men who 
believe the Lord still has a great deal to do 
with the choosing of a minister, though it 
sometimes happens that the “ prince of this 
world” has blocked temporarily, as I have 
indicated, the wheels of true progress. Let 
me sign myself an 

Oxp-FASHIONED YOuNG MAN. 





O, may our God in grace help every one of 
us to give ready and living proof of our love 
for Him by denying ourselves, for self-denial 
is the most undeniable evidence of love for 
God and humanity.—Ballington Booth. 








Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 





BIXLER—In New London, Ct., April 10, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Seelye, wife of Rev. James W. Bixler and daughter of 
ex-President Seelye of Amherst College, aged 31 yrs. 

GIDDINGS—In Boston, April 15, Rev. Edward J. Gid- 
dings, a retired clergyman of Housatonic, aged 64 yrs. 
His sons are Representative Charles Giddings of the 
sixth Berkshire district and Prof. F. H. Giddings of 
Bryn Mawr. 

GREGG—In Allegheny, Pa., March 30, Charlotte Butler 
Gregg, late of Derry, N. H., aged 82 yrs., 1 mo. 

MOOKE—In Roxbury, April 14, Emily A., widow of Page 
Moore, aged 76 yrs., 10 mos. 

PARKER-—In Hartford, Ct., April 11, Lucy Harris, wite 
of Rev. E. P. Parker, D.D., and daughter of Prof. 
Samuel Harris of Yale Divinity School, aged 53 yrs., 
6 mos. 


MRS. EDITH SANBORN WITHAM, 


Who died at Popinahem, N. H., Jan. 10, was a daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Sanborn of Wakefield, N. H., 
and wife of Mr. Moses H. Witham of Newington. She 
had been for years a member of the Congregational 
church and was loved and much esteemed by those 
who knew her best. 

Although retiring in her ware, she nevertheless ren- 
dered valuabie service to her church and neighborhood. 
One of. the-gifts which she consecrated to Christ was 
her musical talent, serving for some time as organist 
for the church at Newington, and often aiding also with 
her voice. One of her latest services in active life was 
to assist in getting up a tableau entertainment to raise 
funds for the benefit of a sick neighbor. 

As she a a dangerous surgical operation 
which she knew might result fatally she seemed to 
have committed herself with new consecration to her 
Lord, as she went cheerfully and bravely to the ordeal, 
leaving results calmly to the Master. The surgical 
operation possibly prolonged, although it did not save, 
her life. few days before her death she wrote in 4 
note to another invalid, “ [am not afraid to die, although 
it is hard to leave my little ar. Soon after this her 
released spirit took its flight to that home of which it is 
written, “There shall be no more death... neither 
shall there be any more pain.” H. P. P. 











A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. : 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. MATTHEW A. CRAWFORD. 


Mr. Crawford died at Hermosillo, Mexico, April 3, 
after a brief and painful illness of typhoid pneu- 
monia, thus removing one of the most faithful mis- 
sionaries of the American Board in the prime of 
life and usefulness. He was born in Scotland, Nov. 
98, 1850, but removed to Illinois with his parents in 
early childhood. He was graduated from Monmouth 
College in 1870 and studied theology at both Chicago 
and Yale Seminaries. He was ordained at Green- 
ville, L1., in 1879, and joined the Mexican Mission in 
iss2, He founded our mission in the State of So- 
nora, a ost difficult and trying field. He was calm 
and courageous amid much opposition, and by his 
consistent and persistent course commanded the 
respect of a hostile people. With great toil and 
sacrifice he erected the church and mission prem- 
ises at Hermosillo and established the work upon a 
firm basis. He has laid down his life for the Mas- 
ter’s work, leaving a widow, a daughter of Rey. 
A. A. Sturges of Micronesia, and four little children. 


REV. JAMES H. MEANS, D.D. 


A unique and beautiful character has passed into 
the higher life in the death of Dr. Means, which oc- 
curred at his home in Dorchester, April 13. He was 
born in Boston, Dec. 13, 1823, his father being a 
prominent merchant in that city. He studied at 
the Boston Latin School, was graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1843 and from Andover Seminary 
four years later. Almost immediately he became 
associated with Dr. John Codman of the Second 
Church, Dorchester, beginning his duties on the 
last Sunday that the senior pastor ever preached, 
his death ensuing soon after. For thirty years, 
with but a single break on account of impaired 
health, he ministered loyally and lovingly to this 
people. His wife,a daughter of Samuel Johnson, 
Esq., died a little more than a year ago, and four 
children survive him. One of the three sons, Rev. 
F. H. Means, is pastor of the church in Wind- 
ham, Ct. 

The pulpit of the Second Church was appropri- 
ately draped in mourning last Sunday. Funeral 
services were held in the church on Monday, con- 
ducted by the pastor, Dr. Arthur Little. A memo- 
rial service is to be held next Tuesday, April 24, at 
2p.M.,in which a number who have been acquainted 
with Dr. Means and his work will participate. 


REV. LEWIS BRIDGMAN, 

Who died at Centerville, 8. D., April 1, was born, 
May 24, 1808, at Northampton, Mass., being descended 
from one of the first settlers of that place. He 
studied theology at Lane and Oberlin Seminaries, 
and was graduated from the latter in the class of 
1839. He preached for a while in Ohio and Pennsy]- 
vania, then at a number of places in Wisconsin, be- 
ing one of the earliest ministers in that territory. 
He was the third Congregational minister to take 
work in Dakota. He was twice married. Three 
children by his first wife (Nancy Daggett) survive 
him, one of whom is the wife of Rev. R. T. Cross. 
Mr. Bridgman was a fine type of the self-denying, 
hard-working men who have held up the banner of 
Christ on our Western frontier. 


DR. WILLIAM MCCLURE THOMSON, 


The author of The Land and the Book, died in 
Denver, Col., April 8, at the age of eighty-eight. 
He was a graduate of Miami University and of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He was a mis- 
sionary of the American Board in Syria from 1832 
till that mission was transferred to the care of the 
Presbyterian Board in 1870, and remained in the 
field under that organization till 1878. His book 
was issued in 1858, and has had a larger sale than 
any other work of its kind in America. It is said to 
have had a larger sale in Great Britain than any 
American work except Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It is 
Still regarded as a standard authority in describing 
the manners and customs of Palestine. 


REV. EDWIN CONE BISSELL, D. D. 


Dr. Bissell died of pneumonia at Chicago, April 9, 
aged sixty-two years. He graduated from Amherst 
College in 1855 and from Union Theological Semi- 
hary in 1859. He was ordained pastor of the church 
in Westhampton, Mass., in the same year, remain- 
ing five years, except that for nine months he served 
as captain of Company K. in the Fifty-second Mass- 
achusetts Regiment. From 1864 to 1869 he was pas- 
tor of the Green Street Church, San Francisco. He 
was also for two years and a half of this time asso- 
ciate editor of the Pacific. Then for about a year 
he was pastor of the church at Honolulu, returning 
to Massachusetts in 1871. He preached at Win- 
chester about two years, and in 1873 went asa mis- 
Sionary of the American Board to Austria. In 1878 
he again returned to Boston, spending two years 
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here in special studies and a year or more at Leip- 
sic,Germany. In 1881 he became professor of He- 
brew at Hartford Theological Seminary. He left 
this chair in 1892 to take the professorship of He- 
brew in McCormick Theological Seminary at Chi- 
cago, where he remained till his death. 

Dr. Bissell is the author of a Hebrew Grammar, 
The Historie Origin of the Bible, The Apocrypha of 
the Old Testament in the series of Lange’s Com- 
mentaries, Biblical Antiquities, and The Penta- 
teuch, Its Origin and Structure. He was one of the 
best known conservative Biblical scholars of Amer- 
ica. Although he had occupied his present position 
only about two years, he had won a high place in 
the esteem of his associates and had gained great 
popularity asa teacher. The First Church in Win- 
chester has passed resolutions affectionately refer- 
ring to his pastorate there, his ‘‘ blameless Chris- 
tian example, wise counsels, scholarly preaching, 
sympathetic ministration and sturdy devotion to 
the cause of Christ.’”’ Amherst conferred on him 
the degree of D. D. in 1874, and Lake Forest Univer- 
sity the degree of LL. D. in 1893. He was married 
in 1859 to Miss Emily Pomeroy of Somers, Ct., who 
survives him. The burial was at Westhampton Fri- 
day, Professor Zenos of Chicago and Professor Pratt 
of Hartford being among the participants in the 
service. 


DAVID DUDLEY FIELD, LL. D. 


This great jurist was the eldest child of a Congre- 
gational clergyman well known in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, after whom he was named. He was 
born in Haddam, Ct., Feb. 13, 1805, graduated at 
Williams College in 1825 and in 1828 began to 
practice law, in which profession he continued 
actively until 1885. As a practitioner he won 
high renown and amassed wealth, but his fame 
throughout the world, greater than that of any 
American jurist of his day, will be the result of 
his labors as a codifier of the common law, he hav- 
ing the peculiar satisfaction of knowing that his 
labors have been appropriated by many of the 
States and Territories of this country, by England 
in part and in not a few of the English colonies as 
well, including India. As a writer on international 
law and the formulater of an international code, 
translated into French, Italian and Chinese, he has 
profoundly influenced European thought, earning 
the tribute from an eminent English chancellor 
that “ Mr. Dudley Field of New York has done more 
for the reform of laws than any other man living.” 
In politics he has been a Democrat, save through 
the war. He had just returned from a visit to his 
daughter in England and a tour through Europe, 
and, despite his age, his vigor was such that he 
looked forward to considerable service for human- 
ity. But he died suddenly April 13. 

Se ee 


Disease, poverty, death, sorrow, all come 
to us with unbenign countenances; but 
from one after another the mask falls off, 
and we behold faces which retain the glory 
and the calm of having looked in the face 
of God.—James Russell Lowell. 
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SocrAL LINES.—The gulf which separates the 
upper class of society from the lower class is not 
a question of wealth or birth; it is the knowledge 
and practice of what is called “correct form.” To 
know just what this implies, the reader should turn 
to the advertisement headed “ A China Board” over 
the signature of Paine’s Furniture Co. in another 
column, 





Wanted Per manent Cure 


And Found It in Hood’s 





Neuralgia, Dizziness, Short Breath, 
Kidney Troubles Cured. 





poor C. Trultinger 
Fairburg, Ill. 





“T have been troubled with neuralgia in my 
stomach, dizziness and shortness of breath, also 
kidney and inward weakness. 1 had very bad 
spelis with my stomach. I had to call a doctor 
several times, and he gave me only temporary 
relief. 1 wanted something that would be a per- 
manent cure, so my husband thought it best that 1 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Before I had used one-half 
bottle I felt like a new person, and I am glad that 1 


Hood’s 
ures 


can say today that I have not had a bad spell since 1 
commenced to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Formerly 
my health was so poor that I was not able to do my 
housework, now | am perfectly well. I owe all the 
praise to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”’ Mrs. SARAH C, 
TRULLINGER, Fairburg, Illinois. 


Sarsa- 
parilla 





Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable and do not 
purge, pain or gripe. Try a box. 2c. 








A CHINA BOARD. 


In a dining-room — where food is everything 
and furniture is nothing —there may be said to 
be too much carving and not enough gilding. 

With a certain degree of culture there will 
always come the insistence on proper form, on 
correct furnishing and orderly serving. Nor is 
‘*Good form” 
does not distinguish wealth from poverty, but 


such an observance expensive. 


breeding from vulgarity. 


Here is one of the most economical combi- 
nations of fine furniture, as dictated by correct 
Such a sideboard is tremendously deco- 
rative; and, when the upper cabinets are filled 
with dainty china, the effect is very picturesque. 


taste. 


The whole design is masterly. The large 
mirror is, in effect, a plate glass back. The 











curved glass in the cabinet windows gives a eer: shape to the corner shelves, The 
storage space is very extensive; and the subdivision into drawers, shelves, compartments, 


closets, etc., is admirably planned. 


We will mail our latest General Catalogue, containing over 300 he ats on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{ NEAR NORTHERN R. R. 
i STATIONS. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK, 


There are some encouraging developments 
in the iron trade—iron, the traditional ‘ ba- 
rometer of trade.’ The average produc- 
tive capacity of all the pig iron furnaces in 
this country is approximately 200,000 tons 
a week. It is seldom, even in good times, 
that the full capacity is employed, but on 
Oct. 1, 1893, there were in blast only 114 fur- 
naces, with a capacity of 73,895 tons—or but 
a trifle over thirty-five per cent. of the full 
capacity. That was low watermark in the 
business. From that date there has been con- 
siderable, but not absolutely regular, improve- 
ment. By Nov. 1 the number of furnaces in 
blast had risen to 130, with an output of 99,- 
379 tons—or say fifty per cent. of a full output. 
from Nov. 1 to Feb. 1 there was no further 
gain, in fact there was a slight loss; the num- 
ber of furnaces in blast fell to 125, with an 
output of 99,242 tons weekly. But from Feb. 
1 on the gain has been rapid. On March 1 
there were 133 and on April 1 there were 144 
furnaces in blast. The weekly output rose 
from 99,242 tons on Feb. 1 to 110,166 tons on 
March 1 and further gained to 126,752 tons on 
April 1. So that today the output of pig iron 
is about sixty-two and one-half per cent. of the 
maximum, against only thirty-five per cent. 
on Oct. 1, 1893. And the tide is still toward 
improvement in this business, for during the 
month of March there was not only this large 
increase in the production, but, in spite of 
what seemed like a very stagnant trade, there 
was no increase in the visible stocks of iron. 
On the contrary, there was a small decrease, 
or from 854,051 tons to 843,186 tons. 

It is true that this gauge of business—-sixty- 
two and one-half per cent. of the maximum and 
perhaps seventy per cent. of the normal—is 
not satisfactory. But just now we are not 
looking for complete satisfaction. We are 
well pleased if the tendency of trade is to 
expand, and surely these figures point in the 
right direction. The gain in the iron trade 
has not yet been enough to affect prices, which 
are very low and but a trifle above the very 
bottom. But that is a development which 
will come along in time and without fail if 
the demand will only first stimulate greater 
employment of machinery aud capacity and 
absorb production. 

~ —_ 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


— A union between the Free Church of 
Scotland and the United Presbyterians seems 
imminent. 

— Lord Rosebery has just given $5,000 to 
the Glasgow Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. 

—— Mr. Roger Bayne, a vicar in Essex, will 
succeed Canon Barnett as rector of St. Jude’s, 
which church has such intimate relations with 
Toynbee Hall. 

-— Rev. Alex. Francis, pastor of the Brit- 

ish and American church at St. Petersburg, 
has intimated his intention to conclude, in 
August, his ministry there. 
For the first time in the twenty-five 
years of its existence the English National 
Union of Teachers has been the guest of one 
of the great English universities. Oxford has 
the honor of first breaking down the old hedge 
of exclusiveness. 





—— General Booth was recently asked about 
the success of the social scheme of the Salva- 
tion Army. 


‘The outside public,’’ he replied, with a 
somewhat sad smile, ‘“‘gave our scheme a 
splendid launch, with drums beating and col- 
ors flying, and then left it pretty much to 
shift for itself. It is kept afloat now mainly 
by the sacrifices of our own people. But, 
spite of discouragement, some splendid work 
is being done. We are showing the way out 
of the pauper problem for one thing. The 
Camberwell Union, as perhaps you have 
heard, have sent fifty men down to our farm. 
We have had two sets of guardians down to 
inspect, and they are so highly satisfied that 
they propose to send more. Two other unions 
are making similar proposals to us. Then at 
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our shelters we are taking in casuals from the 
city union. It is possible we shall in the end 
take the whole of the casual business out of 
the hands of the unions. We could work up 
this refuse into something respectable, fit 
for shipment abroad, if only—but there,” he 
broke out almost fiercely, “‘see the way in 
which we English people in our stupid short- 
sightedness shut the door of opportunity in 
our own face! We have begun by giving all 
the land away. Here is Western Australia, 
with a population of 60,000 and a territory 
half the size of Europe, and when I come 
asking for 100,000 acres they tell me I can’t 
have it.” 

—— March 9 was a notable day in the his- 
tory of Japan. The celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the marriage of the em- 
peror and empress was observed with a pomp 
and dignity that compelled the admiration of 
men used to the most elaborate European 
ceremonials. But the phase of it having 
greatest significance is thus described by the 
Tokio correspondent of the New York Tribune: 


In ordinary national festivals the — 
stands alone as the central figure, and the 
observances prescribed, whatever they may 
be, are exclusively to his homage. In this 
instance the honors were not merely shared 
by the empress, but it was felt that they were 
in greater and worthier part addressed to her. 
Only twice before had she appeared with the 
sovereign in any public function, and these 
were occasions in which her presence was 
necessarily subordinate to that of the ruler of 
the nation. They had no such direct and un- 
equivocal meaning as the jubilee in which the 
people have just now been called upon to 
unite. The ceremonious and elaborate com- 
memoration ot the marriage day—a commem- 
oration the like of which had never been wit- 
nessed or expected in Japan—could be inter- 
preted in but one way. The emperor had re- 
solved to show that the place of his wife was 
beside him and on his own level, not beneath 
him, nor at a distance, in the subservient atti- 
tude which custom assigns to the women of 
this country. ... A blew has been struck by 
the highest power in the land against an abuse 
aud evil which could no longer be made con- 
sistent with the pretensions to civilization 
which the empire is constantly striving to 
vindicate. 
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You Are Losing 
| if your savings are earn- 
ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 
Our little book is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘Sess, mec. 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


Many People 


Are aking inquiries for a safe investment of funds 
now lying idle in banks and savings institutions. 


TO SUCH 


we heartily recommend our 


First Mortgage 
Farm «City Loans, 


bearing 63 and 97 per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. For safety and promptness in paying inter- 
est and principal they are unsurpassed. Send for list. 
References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., 
Denver, Colo. 


12” FULL PAID STOCK 


ONLY $100,000 WORTH AT PAR. 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY CUARANTEED. 
Money refunded at any time; largest building and 
loan association in the East; assets $1,400,000; $100,000 
deposited with Banking Department. Send ‘at once 

for full particulars. 
GRANITE STATE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION, 
38 Park Row, New York. 
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Address, TACOMA INVESTHENe €O., TACOMA, “WASH. 
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Where it will earn six per cent. Interest and can be 
withdrawn when wanted. Highly recommended by 
Natior val Banks andleading business men, as being 


“* SAFE AS THE BANK OF ENGLAND.” 
J.H.Curner, Gen’l Agt., 180 Washington St., Boston. 
Railroads and Excursions. 

A Clergyman’s Daughter, with experience in 
foreign travel, will take charge of a party of ladies 
on a tour through Europe during the coming summer. 

Highest references reguired. Circulars. 


THOMAS COOK & SON, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 


TOURS TO EUROPE. 


Send for Itineraries to Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. #320 upwards; all expenses. Sailing 











| June, July. FALL TOUR TO HOLY LAND. 





OUTING IN EUROPE. 


| Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select 


party. Small number, conducted by myself. 
EDWARD FRANKLYN COLE, A.M. 
P. UO. Box 1409, New York. 





™ CALIFORNIA an 
*e Midwinter Fair. 
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Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars, 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


THE NEWTON NERVINE. 


A Sanitorium of the highest character for nervous 
invalids, especiall oe requiring the Rest Treatment. 
mine miles from Bosto: 

. EMMONS PAINE, M. D., West Newton, Mass. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A pormes; resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof, Suites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters, 
croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity, all 
baths and all health appliances. New Turkish aud Rus- 
sian baths, Send for illustrated circular. 


FOR RENT ON PENOBSCOT BAY. 


At Camden, Maine. wt views of bay and moun- 
tain from each cottage. Climate good. Water excellent. 
Drives delightful. Boating. Bathing. 
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SYSTEMATIO THEOLOGY AND REV. 
JAMES DENNEY. 


Just at present Chicago is having a feast 
in lectures. Prof. Von Holst is speaking on 
the French Revolution to large audiences 
on the North and South Sides of the city, 
while the conservative West Side is devot- 
ing an hour every afternoon for five days in 
the week to listening to Mr. Denney of Scot- 
land on systematic theology. Three lec- 
tures Only have thus far been given. But 
these three amply justify the anticipations 
with which these lectures were looked for. 
Mr. Denney is of slight build, with dark 
hair and whiskers, thin features and in- 
tensely nervous. He has a pronounced 
Scotch accent and the positive religious con- 
victions of the Free Church to which he be- 
longs. The first lecture, mapping out the 
ground to be covered, gave evidence of wide 
reading, careful thought, great power of 
condensation and keen analysis. His sec- 
ond lecture, on the witness which Christ 
gives to Himself, was a decided advance on 
the first lecture. Jn it the lecturer showed 
that Christ claims to be the consummator 
of the religion of the Old Testament, to 
have the right to criticise, where He sees fit, 
to abrogate what had previously possessed 
divine authority, and in the most absolute 
way to demand personal obedience and per- 
sonal trust. From these claims it was in- 
ferred ‘that Jesus had a unique knowledge 
of God and of His will, and was uniquely 
related to God. It was shown that the 
divine Sonship is personal, not official, that 
the consciousness of it in Christ is clear 
from the beginning of His ministry, shining 
out with especial brilliancy in the great 
crises of the baptism and transfiguration, 
that this Sonship has a mysterious back- 
ground which enables its possessor to say, 
“No man knoweth the Father save the Son”’ 
—a truth which is realized in spiritual ex- 
perience. Furthermore, it was shown that 
as the Son of Man Jesus is the culmination 
of humanity, that He contains in Himself all 
that is human and is at the same time its 
perfection and its sovereign, so that as Son 
of Man, while He makes Himself one of us, 
itis yeta part of His self-consciousness, that 
He is infinitely apart from us, without sin, 
filling, also, all the future, and so the end of 
all things is His return and kingdom. In 
thus considering how great this man was, it 
becomes evident that Ile is not merely the 
ideal man, but the divine man, who was 
conscious of His own being and of the great- 
ness and significance of His work from the 
moment of its beginning to its close. 

In his third lecture Mr. Denney gave an 
account of the apostolic doctrine of Christ, 
Christ’s testimony to Himself being the start- 
ing point. Accepting His resurrection and 
exaltation as historical facts, the apostles 
endeavor to make plain to their own minds 
and to the minds of their readers the tran- 
scendent personality of Jesus. Paul con- 
ceives of Him as pre-existent, the image of 
the invisible God, the firstborn of all cre- 
ation; Col. 1: 1, compared with 2 Cor. 8: 
9; Phil 2: 5, changing the mode of His ex- 
istence in coming to earth, yet remaining 
the same person in the flesh as before the 
incarnation, This is also John’s view, who, 
as the apostle who knew Him most inti- 
mately, intended to express his idea of the 
change through which He passed in assuming 
human nature by saying the Word became 
flesh, Reference was also made to the mode 
of the incarnation, not as to an explanation 
with which faith begins, but as an answer 
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to a question which faith raises, and an 
answer which certainly has in it that which 
is reasonable. In these three lectures, of 
which only the barest abstract can here be 
given, Mr. Denney has exhibited rare power 
of expression, as well as a clearness of 
thought, which will surely give him a promi- 
nent place among writers on the great sub- 


jects on which he is now speaking. : 
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NEVER was the art of glass-making more interest- 
ing to connoisseurs than now, and the Americans 
have in crystal glass achieved the high standard; 
on the rich colors and gold decorations the Austri- 
ans have secrets not known here. Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton have a remarkable exhibit recently com- 
pleted. 








Boston, MASs., Sept. 1, 1891. 
Dear Friends: I was completely cured of asthma 
by Adamson’s Balsam. Several years I suffered 
with asthma, and at times it has been so severe 
that I could not lie down. Adamson’s Balsam has 
been my great friend, and you may be sure of my 
indorsement as long as I live. My brother was 
quite sick last winter with a lung difficulty, bad 
cough, but Adamson’s cured him. 
Yours truly, J. B. CurTIs, 


100 Copies, with Musie, 8 p., 606. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, 1 cent each. 
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_ American Cut Glass. 


We have had in process the past few weeks the new designs of Cut Crystal Glass, and 
have them now on exhibition in full table services, or separate pieces, showing the best 
specimens known in modern glass cutting. 

The designs of Flower Vases, Flower Bowls and in Stem Ware, both in Crystal and in 
the rich color and gilt Vienna Glassware, are shown with the above. 

















Elegant Plant Pots (Jardinitres) and Pedestals, and new Amplers from Mintons. 

China Bedroom Sets, more than 200 kinds to choose from. New colors and designs 
to harmonize with modern draperies and wall paper 

Dinner Set Department was never more attractive than now. In sets, complete, or 
matchings to old sets. English Dinner Sets from $7 to $400. Austrian China Dinner 
Sets from $19 to $400. French and English Porcelain Dinner Sets from $25 to $900, and 
Course Sets of exquisite design. 

Ilandsome pitchers. In this exhibit we have over 600 kinds to choose from, all sizes, 
and many old and new designs from almost every foreign and American pottery; cost 
from $25 each down to the ordinary. 

Art Pottery Rooms have the newest objects in China and Glass, adapted to Wedding 
Gifts, now current in the best china me of London, Paris and Berlin. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamps, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


120 FRANKLIN STREET. 








HOW WE ARE ABLE TO DO IT! 


These spoons were made up-especiaily for the World's Fair trade, by 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY Ltda. ® 
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art,making one of the finest souvenir eollections ever produced, 
Sold during the F: air for $9 OO; we now cffer the balance of 
this stock at ONLY 99c. Sent ia ele gan t plush line ease properly 
nae and express prepaid to any address, Send Postal Note, or 
Jurreucy. Money cheerfully refunded if goods are not as rep vresenter. 
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What the “CHRISTIAN A AT WORK”? of New York, has to say in their issue of March 22, 1894 


hese spoons have beensubmitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty end use- 
ful sonvenirs of the Worli’s Fair as these spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and without question return the money 
ent in payment if the spoons fail to give sutisfaction. We do not believe, however, that they will ever be called upon to do #0. 
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The Japanese Buddha 


re sy Rev. Jonn L. ATKINSON. 
the Bible! Bm Pp. 309. Price $1.25. In- 
troduction by Rev. F. E. 
Clark, DD. 
Selling fast! Enthusiastic praise from purchasers 
Agents wanted. “BIBLE TIME LADDER” a 
» ay . “ The book is a free translation from the Japanese of 
and “PUZZLE CROSS,” 45 and 20 Cents. | the st. ry that has been served up with so much poetic 


glamour by Sir Edwin Arnold in ‘ The Light of Asia.’ It 
is a book that cultivated people may read with great 
advs antage.”’—The Beacon. 

‘This is an interesting story, showing what Buddhism 
Pm what it requires, the hope ‘t holds out, and what its 
founder is supposed to have done ae taught. The book 
. ¥. Observer. 


Invented by the author of “Sunday Occupstions for 
Boys and Girls.” Besides a large fund of Bibie infor- 
mation the beautiful “ Ladder” (18 in. high) also i!lus- 
trates the S. S. lessons. It is convertible into three 
other distinct toys. Children of all ages are equally 
pleased, so varied are the uses of these toys. Address 
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Or Mrs. C. 8. COLTON, Patchogue, N. Y. 


is characteristically illustrated.’ 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
LOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclestastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (e wht words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 23, 
10 A.M. Pictorial representation of the work of the 
A.M. A., and address . G. W. Moore. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at ll A. M. 

ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH of the Woman’s 
Board, Winchester, Thursday, May 3, 10 a. M. 


NORFOLK PILGRIM BRANCH, W. B. M., Campello, 
Tuesday, April 24, 10 A. M. 


THE 106TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Presbyterian 
Church ip the U. 8. A., First Presbyterian Church, Sara- 
toga, N. Y., May 17. Opening sermon by the retiring 
moderator, Rev. Willis G. ae D. D., LL. D. 

WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTS, Stated Clerk. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A, . Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library. 1 Somerset St., Boston, 


PASSOVER SERVICK, at the Clarendon Street Baptist 
Church, Boston, Saturday, April 21, “on the lth day of 
the month Nisan, from evening until evening.” Prayer 
meeting at A.M. Addresses at l0and 2. John Wilkin- 
son and Joseph Adler of the Mildmay Mission for the 
Jews, London, will speak. 


TRIENNIAL CONVENTION,—The constitution of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary provices that in the year 
1854, and every third year thereafter, it shall be the dut 
of the board of directors to call a convention in Chi- 
cago, Ill., for the purpose of electing direetors in the 
place of those whose term of office is about to expire, 
and for the purpose of transacting such other business 
as the interests of the seminary may require. And in 
order to keep the seminary in vital union with its con- 
stituency, the directors in calling snch a convention 
shall invite each local association of the Congregational 
churches of Michigan, Indiana, Lilinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Missouri, Minnesvta, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana and 
New Mexico, to appoint each one delegate to represent 
the churches of such local associations. Local associa- 
tions which have a church membership of over 1,500 
shall be entitled to elect one additional delegate for 
every 500 church members. The associations shall be 
asked to provide for the traveling expenses of the dele- 
gates, who are expected to report back to the bodies by 
which they are elected the condition of the seminary. 
The convention shall consist of those thus invited, also 
of the board of directors and the members of the faculty. 
In accordance with this requirement of the constitution, 
the board of directors have callea such a convention of 
delegates as is above iudicated, to meet on Wednesday, 
May 9,at 10 o’clock A. M,,in the lecture room of the 
Union Park Congregational Church. The annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the seminary will be 
held in Fisk Hall, Tuesday, May 8, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

By order of the board of directors, 

Chicago, 1ll., April 12. G. 8. F. SAVAGE, Sec. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 











Texas, Dallas, Thursday, April, 
Okiahoma, Ki Reno, Friday, April 27. 
Kansas, Emporia, Thursday, May 3. 
Indiana, Ft. Wayne, Tuesday, May 8. 
Missouri, Spriautels, Tuesday, May 8. 
Ohio, Cinciv nati, Tuesday, May & 
lowa, Newton, Tuesday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Pittsfieid, Tuesday, May 15. 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Tuesday, May 15. 
New York, Kinghamton, Tuesday, May 15. 


Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Tuesday, May 15. 


South Dakots, Redfield, Tuesday, May 15. 
Iilinois, Oak Park, Monday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 29. 
Vermont, st. Johnsbury, Tuesday, June 12. 
Connecticut Asso., Harttord, Tuesday, June 19, 


Tuesday, June 19. 


Maine Bangor, 
Tuesday, Nov. 20. 


Connecticut Con., 





BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WoMAN’'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
pregational House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 
Hiss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WoOMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, #20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Migs Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SUCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. win 
B. Palmer, lreasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No, 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston, Langdon $8. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E. 
Swett. Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
peel watts 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 

ETY.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Tices. Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 
CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missivns in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and iu the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Jleveiand office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations maf} 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Huv- 
bard, Treasurer, 103 Bible House, New York City. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SociETy.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Studley, 
Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 

and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
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RBosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urnistes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. ; 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for-outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 1 

Contributions to sustaim its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.’’ Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 








ALL bleeding is relieved by Pond’s Extract; Trade 
mark outside each bottle on buff wrapper. 





CASWELL, MASSEY & CO’S 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil 
with Pepsin and Quinine 


It is a matter of gratification to Caswell, 
Massey & Co. to know that the celebrated 
Professor Loomis of New York has unin- 
terruptedly prescribed their ‘* Emulsion of 
Cod Liver Oil with Pepsin and Quivine”’ 
for the past eighteen years in preference to 
all other emulsions or plain Cod Liver Oil. 
To be secure against imitations be careful to see that 
Caswell, Massey & Co.'s signature is on bottle. 
If your druggist does not keep it, write 
CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R. I. 
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Look Carefully $ 


q when buying silver polish either at 
D the store or your own door, see aaa. 


p that the full name 


LECT CON 
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SIL 


Aa Aay i8 On the box and also the figure of 
ww a woman cleaning silver printed 
IN RED. None other is genuine, 
Trial quantity free, box post- 
> paid, 15 cts. id everywhere, 
ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
> 72 John St., New York. 
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CLEANFONT,” the Modern Nursing 
Bottle. Easily cleaned. All druggists, 35 cts, 








Rail Far’n, Garden, Cemetery, Lawn 
Ponetng- Priceydown. Fre 
McMullen Woven Wire 
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RuBifoA 
For THe OAM 
is absolutely per- 
fect. It is delic- 
ious in use. _ It 
it gives strength to 
the gums, stops decay, aid destroys 
that extreme sensitiveness that 
causes suffering. Rubifoam is your 
friend. It’sa perfect liquid dentifrice. 
25cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








Face blemishes are unnatural. A smooth 
skin, free from pimples or oiliness, is a charm. 


@mfort Powder 


is a marvelous skin healer. It positively cures 


Eczema, Itching, 
Chafing, wi parry 
Burns, Bed Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by drug. 
gists. Price, 50 cts. per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 25 cts. a ca 
ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Iwas surprised after 
using Ely’s Cream 
Balm two months to 
find the right nostril, 
which was closed for 
20 years, was open 
and free as the other. 
I feel very thankful. 
—R. 8S. Cressengham, 
275 Eighteenth St., 
Brooklyn. 

A particle is oppited into each nostril and is agreeable. 


Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, % Warren Street, New York. 














U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors. and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma: 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. KE. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


YPSILANTI 
BLOOD PURIFIER 


AND 


KIDNEY CURE, 
A SURE CURE FOR 


Piles, Sciatica, Diphtheria, Nervousness, Inflamed Eyes, 
Liver Complaint, Bright’s Disease, Dyspepsia, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tape and Stomach Worms, 
Throat and Lung Troubles, Cancers and Tumors, Ery- 
sipelas, Asthma, Scrofula Humor, Skin Diseases, Scar- 
let Fever, Constipation, Salt Rheum, Diabetes, all dis- 
eases paris to women, and BLOOD POISON OF 
EVERY KIND, in extreme cases to be used in con- 
nection with the Ypsilanti Mineral Spring Water. 


Price per Bottle, $1. Six Bottles for $5.00 
SOLD BY 


LEWIS SMITH, Agent, 


273 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A- 








Sionaries and ministers and their families, the 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its pacmenens invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 
FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

T bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States” (a body cor- 

rate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
there insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
tsterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 
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It is very difficult 
LB 


to convince 
children that 
a medicine is 
“nice to take” 
—this trouble 
is not experi- 
enced in ad- 
ministering 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil. It is 
almost as palatable as mitk. 
No preparation so rapidly 
builds up good _ flesh, 
strength and nerve force. 


Mothers the world over rely 
upon it in all wasting diseases 
that children are heir to. 

Prepared bs Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All draggists. 











IN CHOOSING DRINKS AND 


HIRES | 
Rootbeer | 


WILL LINK YOUR THINKS. 
Deliciously Exhilarating, Spark- 
ling, Effervescent. Wholesome 
aswell. Purifies the blood, tick- 
les the palate. Ask your store- 
keeper for it. Get the Genuine. 

Send 2 cent stamp eo re “aa picture carda 
and book. 


THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., { 
Philadelphia. \ 
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TheOldNew England Reliable 


With 50 ST Y LES and sizes to select from. 
Slate Shelves, Cold Dry Air, and BUILT TO LAST 
A LIFE-TIME. 


For Sale by one or more dealers in every 
City and Town. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


D. EDDY & SONS, 336 Adams Street, 


Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 





Why nol preserve your papers? 





A 
Convenient 


+ 
Bi nder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


§ Size A holding 13 numbers. 


Two sizes, 
) Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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WHAT MEN SAY. 


—— Since the home is the unit of the nation, 
celibate immigration should be discouraged 
by adequate restrictive means. ... Any na- 
tionality should be carefully watched when 
the female immigrants fall below thirty-five 
per cent. of the whole.—Arnold White. 


— Civil service reform is English, if you 
please, but it is also excellent, while the spoils 
system, which the fathers knew nothing about 
but which the sons have tolerated, if Ameri- 
ean is also barbarous, brutal and demoralizing. 
It has dwarfed our government. It has en- 
slaved our cities. It has made mayors the 
marionettes of bosses and governors the serfs 
of machines. It has assassinated one Presi- 
dent and lesser magistrates not a few.—St. 
Clair McKelway. 


—— Spiritual preaching, real, face to face, 
inward, verifiable, experimental, spiritual 
preaching, preachivg to a heart in the agony 
of its sanctification, preaching to men whose 
whole life is given over to making them a new 
heart—that kind of preaching is scarcely ever 
heard in our day. There is great intellectual 
ability in the pulpit of our day, great scholar- 
ship, great eloquence and great earnestness ; 
but spiritual preaching, preaching to the spirit 
—‘' wet-eyed’’ preaching—is a lost art.— Rev. 
Dr. Alex. Whyte. 


— Your minister may be an anointed 
bishop, he way be a gowned and hooded doc- 
tor, he may be a king’s chaplain, he may be 
the minister of the largest aud the richest and 
the most learned parish in the city, but, un- 
less he strikes terror and pain into your con- 
science every Sabbath, unless he makes you 
tremble every Sabbath under the eye and the 
hand of God, he is no true minister to you. 
As Goodwin says, he is a wooden cannon. 
As Leighton says, he is a mountebank for a 
minister.— Rev. Dr. Alex. Whyte. 


— The large majority of the Democratic 
party throughout the country are now no lon- 
ger mere tariff reformers but out and out free 
traders. That large majority will continue to 
increase rapidly. If the Democratic party, as 
at present organized, should be recreant to its 
duty, the vast majority of its members will 
organize a new party under the flag of une- 
quivucal free trade. But this will not happen, 
for the reason that the Democratic party will 
not be unfaithful, but will go on in the per- 
formance of its duty and the fulfillment of its 
pledges, regardless of the feeble bleat of a few 
timid conservatives.—Hon. Thomas G. Shear- 
man. 


—— My walk in life leads me to the music 
halls simply as one of the public, curious to 
see how the people are amused, and in turn, 
perchance, to be ainused myself. But every 
succeeding visit to the music hall impresses 
me more and more with the idea that, what- 
ever the theatrical managers and the drama- 
tists may say about it, it bas a future before it 
as ‘‘the people’s concert-room.” There is a 
great deal of education contained in the 
amusements of the people. It is to repeat an 
old saw to say, with John Fletcher of Sal- 
town, “‘ Let me make the songs of a nation, 
and I care not who makes its laws,” but it is 
all true, none the less. When you cap draw 
tears from rough eyes and soften rough hearts 
with the simple song of long ago, you do 
wrong to neglect this source of education in 
the finer feelings, whereof the world today is 
none too full. You may do a great deal in the 
way of reforming by lecturing and teaching; 
you may, perhaps, do as wuch, or even more, 
in influencing men’s hearts and lives by the 
artistic rendering of a simple song.—Dr. An- 
drew Wilson. 





For Dyspepsia and Exhaustion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. E. CORNELL ESTEN, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 

“T have met with the greatest and most satisfactory 

results in dyspepsia and general derangement of 

the cerebral and nervous systems, causing debility 





and exhaustion.” 
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AYER’S 


THE ONLY 


Sarsaparilla 


READ RULE XV. 

“Articles 
that are in 
any way dan- 
gerous or of- 
fensive, also 
patent medi- 
cines, nos- 
trums, and 
empirical preparations, whose 
ingredients are concealed, will 
not be admitted to the Expo- 
sition.”’ 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was admitted be- 
cause it is a standard pharmaceutical 


preparation, and all that a family medi- 
cine should be. 











At the 


WORLD’S FAIR. 
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euseesc tases. . 


THIS CURIOUS THING 


Is a Sweat or Excretory Gland. 

Its mouth is called a PoRE. 

There are 7,000,000 in the hu- 
man skin. 

Through them are discharged 
many impurities. 

To close them means death. 

Sluggish or clogged pores 
mean yellow, mothy skin, 
pimples, blotches, eczema, 

The blood becomes impure. 

Hence serious blood humors. 

Perfect action of the pores 

Means clear, wholesome skin, 

Means pure blood, 

Means beauty and health, 


Cuticura Resolvent 


Exerts a peculiar, purifyin 
action upon the skin, anc 
through it upon the blood. 

Hence its cures of distressing 
humors are speedy, per- 
manent and economical. 

Like all of the CuTicuras, tt 
is pure, sweet, gentle, and 
effective. Mothers are its 
warmest friends. 
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MAGNIFIED. 
Sold everywhere 
& Cuem. Corp. & ole trove. Boston. 





Trice $1. Porter Drua 
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Grand National Prize at Paris, z 
of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE. 7 


QUINA-LAROCHE, 
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' Mw g 
HIGHLY | For ge 
‘ENDORSED Stomach” 

bythe medical . affections, % 
faculty of \ Loss of Ap- % 
Paris. | petite,Men- 4 
agreeable and tal Depres- 4 
highly effica~ fe — 7. % 
cilousRemedy. Blood, Q 
, London aaattel Fever and y 
Lancet. Ague, kk 
Me Retarded y 
Con vales- y) 
cence. 4 
PARIS: 22 rue Drouot, y 
E. FOUGERA &C0., AGENTS FOR THE U.S. % 
{= 80 North William &t., N. Y. y 





\ And HEAD NOISES relieved 

Y by using 

Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drams 
Ne w scientific invention, entirely dif- 
fer ent in construction from all other 
de vices. Assist the deaf when al! other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
co mfortable and invisible; have no 
w ire or string attachment. Write for 


vempoiet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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LATEST 
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FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROOTER & GAMGLE CO,, OIN'TI, 
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OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
BOSTON, NEW YorkK VHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
DETRO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO, 














Is as delightful in Summer as in-Winter. Read ** TO CALIFORNIA AND BACK,’’ a new book on the subject issued,by ’ 


—The Santa Fe Route 


and mailed free upon application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 750 Monadnock Building, Chicago, III. 





The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé R. R. System owns its own tracks from Chicago and St, Louis to California, and runs through limited trains. { 








